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nk (HE removal of Lord Lincoln 
« from the office of Chief 
Commissioner of Woods 
and Works, together with 
the more than ordinary de- 
gree of excitement prevail- 
ing in the political circle, will probably have 
the effect of postponing for a time the revision 
of the Buildings Act. In the meanwhile, the 
public do not cease to call for this revision: 
the parishioners of St. Mary Abbot, Kensing- 
ton, are summoned to meet in vestry on Monday 
morning next, to consider what steps should 
be taken with the view of immediately obtain- 
ing it; and other parishes, it is said, contem- 
plate holding similar meetings for the same 
purpose. From letters that we have received, 
it would seem that our correspondent of 
February 7th (p. 61), “ A District Surveyor,” 
put into words the feeling of a large number 
of persons when he said, there is one defect 
“ pervading the whole measure, which appears 
to me a primary cause of the failure, viz., an 
unnecessary interference with private rights 
beyond what is really necessary to protect the 
public; protection to the public being in my 
mind a sufficient, but the only reason upon 
which such an Act can be justified, and the 
only basis upon which its provisions should be 
founded.” We trust that the parties to whom 
the revision of the Act may be committed will 
proceed with a full appreciation of this priu- 
ciple; we should then have little fear of the 
result. 





Pending the desired alteration, the imme- 
diate appointment of an official referee in the 
place of Mr. Higgins, who now no longer acts, 
is indispensably necessary. The position which 
the excellent registrar is compelled by the Act 
to take, in the absence of a second referee, has 
proved distasteful to the building public, who 
desire, on applying to the referees, to submit 
themselves to the decision of practical men, 
and to have as little aw as possible. A strong 
statement on the subject has been submitted to 
us by an able and accomplished architect ; but 
we do not think it desirable to insert it, at 
all events at this moment. We have great 
respect for the gentleman now holding the 
appointment, and should feel a delicacy in 
referring to any subject calculated to annoy 


him; in the present instance, however, we 


are satisfied this cannot be the case, as we 
know that he would gladly resign his forced 


clusively to the office he fills so well—that of 
registrar. 

We take this opportunity to mention that 
the Buildings’ Office will be removed in the 
present week from Trafalgar-square to No. 6, 
Adelphi-terrace. 

The following are the heads of some recent 
awards i 


CUTTING INTO CHIMNEYS. 


Mr. B. Davies desired to remove the chim- 
ney-breast situated in the party-wall on the 
ground-floor of a house in Powis-street, W ool- 
wich, and to carry the breast in the upper 
floor ou a York landing, supported by two 


iron columns. 








height as the other, and merely differed in 


_ being of rather larger area, that a 9-inch wall 
office of referee, and confine himself ex- | 
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The district-surveyor objected under sche- 
dule F. 

The award was, “that inaersuch as we 
have reported our opinion to the Commis- 
sioners of Works and Buildings, that a modi- 
fication of the rules of the Metropolitan Build- 
ings Act to the effeet stated in the said requi- 
sition, ought to be made, we are of opinion that 
the surveyor of the district will be justified in 
permitting the work to be done as stated in the 
said requisition, and as shewn in the drawings 
thereto annexed, so that the same be done in 
conformity with all the other rules and regu- 
lations of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, and 
to the satisfaction of the surveyor of the 
district.” 


RENEWAL OF WOODEN PROJECTIONS. 


Mr. Hill of Lewisham, having renewed a 
wooden eaves-gutter in front of an employer’s 
house, and secondly in respect of “the wood 
eovering of shop front pentice,—about 3 feet in 
length at one end thereof, having been stripped 
and renewed with similar materials ; the dis- 
trict surveyor, Mr. Badger, gave him notice of 
irregularity. The referees’ award was that, 
“Tnasmuch as the renewal of wooden eaves- 
cornices is contrary to the said Act, we the 
said official referees do hereby determine and 
award, that the eaves-cornice in question in 80 
far as itis of wood, must be taken away, and 
if such cornice be restored, it must be formed 
and made of uninflammable materials, or the 
present eaves-cornice must be covered with 
some proper and sufficient incombustible ma- 
terial, under the superintendence of the sur- 
veyor of the district, and with regard to the 
repair of the wood covering of the shop-front, 
seeing that the same is only about 3 feet in 
length, and a small addition to an old covering 
used for the purpose of trade, and being of 
the nature of a cornice to a shop-front, we the 
said official referees do further award, that 
such covering may remain.” 

Costs of office 1/. lls. Sd., and 10s. 6d, to 
the district surveyor, to be paid by Hill. 


PARTY-WALLS. 

Mr. Gosling, of Edward-street, Woolwich, 
“ applied to be allowed to use a party-wall 8} 
inches thick (which was built under the Act 
to a fourth-rate building, three stories high), 
for a third-rate building of the same height as 
the fourth-rate, viz., three stories, consisting of 
cellars, ground and one-pair floors; Mr. 
Gosling, finding that the wall was not thick 
enough, began an external wall 14 inehes; or 
1} brick thick against the 9-inch patty wall, 
but as it cut up his space, and was much 
more expensive than be contemplated, he was 
induced to make the application. The district ' 
surveyor, Mr, Aitchison, was of opinion that 
as his building was to be precisely of the same 


would be as efficient for all practical purposes 
2s it would be between two fourth-rate build- 
ings.” 

The referees said—“ we are not authorized 
to relax the rales of the Metropolitan Build- 
ings Act in respect of party-walls as it regards 
their thicknesses in such cases, and if the 
said William Gosling desires to build a house 
against the party-wall in question, he must 
build a fourth-rate house, or must také down 
and rebuild the said party-wall of the thick- 
nesses required by the said Act for the rate of 
the house which he proposes to build, or must 
build an external wall of the thicknesses re- 
quired by the said Act for the rate of the house 
which he proposes to build against the said 
existing party-wall.”’ 
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dramatic poem called “ Hannibal in Bithynia,” 

have Scvoted his leisure to the iarestipation of 
ve dev is leisure to thei 

architectural at home orm abroad. 

Startled by the early dates ascribed by the 
Norman Society of cya age 1 to certaix 
churches in the pape le, he 
Diep —— ] ve ned the 
and the tes th t the country, and 
on his return published “An Architectiral 
Tour in Normandy,” which eonelusi 
stroyed the assertions of the French 
ries. Speaking of the want oe 
as to the date of existing or of the 
particular portions of Avo upoa 
whieh the solution of antiquarian 
frequently depends, he said wisely : — 
best evidence is in the baildings 
themselves,—the evidence of construction 
style. This evidence isa fact, and a fact o 
more weight than bushels of inferences, con- 
jectures and opinions. Against the evidénce 
of style, the evidence of silence (often much 
insisted upon) is of no avail, for un ed 
ruin is, in any instance, much more 
than the real existence of an unprecedented 
anomaly,’ 

At the conclusion of the Tour are twoval 
essays, one on Norman architecture in Nor- 
mandy, the other on Norman architecture in 
England. 

aving thus reviewed the works of the 
Normans i in these two countries, he was de- 
sirous of completing the survey “ by giv 
some account of their operations in the th thi 
scene of their conquest. and dominion, Sicily ;” 
and accordingly started for Messina in Aug 
1836, and in 1838, published ae 
Tour, under the title of “The 
Sicily.” This is prefaced with an Yitines 
notice of the events ih led to the ish- 
ment of the Normans in the south of 
His third, last, and best work is called “ Eccl: 
siastical Architecture of Italy, from the time 
of Constantine to the fifteent century ;” splen- 
didly illustrated by Mr. Owen gg 

In each of the former cases he had en, 
gaged a professional architect to assist him} 
Mr. Richard Hussey in the first instance, an ’ 
Mr. George Moore ( whose present sad state w 
mentioned last week) in the peeve ; and ap- 

ars to have spared no troubi expense 
in obtaining correct data. 2 ve 4: 
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satisfaction in recording, that nearly 

act was one of pein Pt liberal 
Wyatt, the architect, having atten Dye 
very short time ago, on the subje 

Moore, Mr, Knight immediately | rajec of poar 
for fifty pounds, and presented it as his con- 
tribution to the fund it is desired to raise. 

Mr. Kaight was a member of the commission 
for the advancement of the fine arts, and was 
a constant attendant at the anniversary meet- 
ings of several of the me litan societies 
connected = literature art. 
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Decorations, Bucxinanam Patice;— 
The grand staircase has been decorated, under 
the direction of Mr, Gruner, and is now éom- 
pleted after the manner of the Italian masters: 
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REPEAL OF THE BRICK DUTIES. 

rere | — — “gchar in 
r r of Satu , the 7th, on the repeal 
a the brick duties, i beg to forward wis 
a copy of a letter I addressed on the F4th 

ult., to Sir Robert Peel on the same subject. 
I should suggest that a petition should be 
pared immediately to the legislature for the 
| of the duty, and as your journal is now 
the acknowled an of the building inter- 
ests and is circulated in every town in the king- 
dom; copies of the petition might lie at the 
offices of your agents in the provinces and in 


the metropolis, and in the course of a few | 


days, the opinion of the building trades on a 
matter so important to their interest could be 
laid before Parliament. 

In the metropolis alone, there are upwards 
of 45,000 persons occupied in the trades con- 
nected with houses, and the number of houses 
erected in 1841 amounted to 3,102. 

In the provinces, the number of houses 
erected in the same year was 30,631, and the 
total number of persons connected with the 
building trades was upwards of 334,000. 

No manufacture in the country has so large 
a number of persons employed upon it as are 
connected with the building trades. 

A petition emanating from so numerous and 
influential a class, would no doubt command 
the attention of the legislature. 

Should the suggestions I have taken the 
liberty of offering be carried into effect, I 
shall be happy to assist in any way in my 
power, and to subscribe 5/. to the fande for 
defraying the necessary expenses. 

I am, Sir, &c., farsa Nerson. 

Reform Club, 10th Feb. 1846, 





Six,—As I feel assured that any suggestion 
with reference to taxes which press unequally, 
will be favourably received by you at this time, 
more particularly if it can be shewn that by 
amendment or repeal increased mer age poser 
will be given to the working classes, I have 
ventured to address you on the subject of the 
brick duties, which is frequently brought under 
my notice. 

Bricks are now selling for 40s. a thousand, 
and the cost to make them is not more than 
25s., including a duty of 5s. 10d. a thousand, 
and even when the prime cost is 20s. the 

rice is seldom below 30s. The duty is levied 
whilst the bricks are “green in the hacks,” 
i.e. as soon as they are stacked in rows to dry, 
and itis payable in six weeks from the time it 
is levied. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances the bricks cannot be dried and put 
into the clumps or kilns, and burnt ready for 
sale by the time the duty is es aoa 

In wet seasons, when bricks are a long time 
drying in the hacks, they are not ready for 
ae for many weeks after the duty has been 
paid. The maker has therefore to provide 
capital to pay the duty in anticipation of the 
manufactured article. This excludes the small 
capitalist from the manufacture, and even the 
large brick-makers are often obliged to make 
great sacrifices in wet or bad seasons, to meet 
the duty payments. But another injustice 
arises from this mode of collecting the duty. 
A storm or succession of wet weather will 
nk age destroy or seriously injure, several 
hacks of bricks ; upon these also the duty must 
be paid, as no remission is allowed after they 
are once stacked in the hacks. A misfortune 
of this kind has been the ruin of several brick- 
makers, and in addition to the loss of the un- 
dried bricks, the exciseman seizes the re- 
mainder of the bricks in the field for the duty 
on those destroyed. f 

These reasons will I think sufficiently ex- 
plain the causes that operate against the small 
capitalist entering into brick-making, and they 
will at the same time, account for the large 
profit they bear upon the prime cost t6 cover 
contingencies. 

Bricks are manufactured articles, and the 
same facility should be afforded to those en- 

in the trade by the legislature, as is 
afforded to other manufactures. Taxing a 
brick before it is dry or burnt, is like taxing 
the raw material of any other manufactured 
article. Bricks in the hacks when the duty 
is levied, are but a remove from lumps of clay. 

The manufacture of bricks bas an additional 
claim to be unshackled over most other arti- 
cles. It is a manufacture that is produced 
almost entirely by haman labour, and in @ 





season of the year when most other out-door 
oceupations are abandoned, In the winter 
time the earth is prepared, and a large number 
of bands are always employed upon this part 
of the process. 

By the removal of the duty every small 
builder would have his brickfield, and such 
would be the competition, that improved modes 
of manufacture would be adopted, and I have 
no hesitation in saying, that in a short time, 


| the price would be reduced one-half, and em- 











ployment given, particularly in the agricultural 
districts, to a great number of labouring men. 
By teking off the duty at this season of the 
year, additional labourers would at once be 
set to work to prepare the earth for the sum- 
mer, and no injustice would be done to the 
large brick-makers, as the enormous price will 
shew that the stocks in hand are not sufficient 
to meet the demand till the new bricks come 
into the market next season, which is generally 
about the middle of May. 

In another point of view, the brick duties 
are unfair, Why should the principal build- 
ing material of a house be taxed in one county 
and not in another? The mere accident of 
its geological position is the cause. A man 
who lives over a stratum of stone pays no duty 
to build his house, but a man who has the 
misfortune to be located in a clay soil has to 
pay a duty; and hence it is, that in districts 
where good building stone prevails, the houses 
of the lower order are always larger and more 
commodious than in the brick districts. Every 
facility therefore should be given to cheapen 
the manufacture of bricks, to render their 
cost on a par with stone. But the duties press 
more heavily on the poor man than on the 
rich man. Bricks form a much larger propor- 
tion of the total cost of a cottage than they 
do of a mansion, and this is evident, from 
the absence of the ornamental plastering sand 
other expensive finishings upon which no duty 
is levied. 

The advantages to be derived from the re- 
we of this duty would not be confined to the 

rick-makers, and the employment at this 
time of the year of alarge number of Jabourers ; 
it would give a spirt to the whole building 
trade, and employment to carpenters, joiners, 
plasterers, and to workmen in every depart- 
ment of building. The last census shews that 
the population was more crowded per house, 
in the metropolis than at the preceding one, 
with a much smaller proportion of uninhabited 
houses and a decrease in the number building. 


In 1831 there were 7°5 inmates to a house 
», 1841 - 76 ” 


eee 


», 1831 - 8 uninhabited to 100 in. 
habited 

” 1841 ” 4°7 ” 

», 1831 Fs 21 houses building to 100 
inhabited houses 

», 1841 Bs 15 a 


Which indicates a demand for houses without 
a sufficient supply; and this demand is still 
continuing. The repeal of the brick duty 
would be a great boon to the agriculturist and 
the agricultural labourer, as it presses barder 
in the rural districts than in towns. 

In the country, the demand being limited, 
the kilns are many miles distant, and then only 
the smallest possible number is made; as the 
maker, having to pay his duty beforehand, 
would be a serious loser if his stock was to re- 
main long unsold. It is frequently the case 
in villages, that repairs to farm buildings and 
cottages are neglected from the dearness and 
scarcity of bricks. 

I beg to apologize for troubling you with 
this lengthy statement; and were I not afraid 
of trespassing on your time, I should have ex- 
tended my remarks to the advantage that archi- 
tecture, and house building in particular, would 
derive from the manufacture of improved 
forms of bricks and of ornamental bricks. At 
present, a maximum size is fixed under a heavy 
penalty. The advantage could also be shewn, 
that the coal owners and ship owners would 
derive, from the increased consumption of 
breeze or small coal, an item of considerable 
importance in the manufactare of bricks. It 
could also be shewn what the effect has been 
of the repeal of duties of a similar kind, that 
on stained paper, for instance, in giving em- 
P to capital of smaller amounts, in 
waultiplying the number of workmen, and at 








the same time improving the manufactured 
article. 

In conclusion, I beg to refer you, in support 
of my views, to Mr. McCullock’s opinion on 
the same subject. Speaking of the brick duty, 
he says, “ Sound policy would suggest its re- 
peal, for no duty being laid on stone, the use 
of bricks is unfairly limited, and an injury done 
to those engaged in their manufacture.” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Marsa Netson. 

To the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P. 


seemed 


THE FLORENTINE SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


SIENNA, AREZZO, AND PISTOJA.* 











To that school of Italian architecture, which 
may properly be designated the Florentine, we 
have previously attributed a high degree of 
merit.t The grand and severe style of its 
elevations is precisely what an English archi- 
tect, accustomed to the regular architecture of 
the Palladian school, might look at with some 
degree of surprise ; but in the hands of one, 
sufficiently versed in the principles of design, 
a new style might be gained from these, hav- 
ing the advantages of each, yet with more of 
novelty, than just now our architecture is ac- 
customed to exhibit. To what has been achieved 
in the Palladian style, we are able to point for 
a reply to many, who make an unfavourable 
contrast between the modern architecture of 
England, and that of other countries. Buta 
style, which more than any other is governed 
by strict rules—the more indispensable from 
the constant use of the orders—requires also, 
more than any other, to fertilize and invigorate 
it, the frequent addition of foreign matter. By 
an architect, sufficiently alive to the real value 
of rales, much might be effected, without 
shewing any disunion of parts, and which 
might have an appearance of novelty, though 
only a new arrangement of previous ideas, the 
only form in which originality can be con- 
sidered to exist. We do not forget, that some- 
thing has already been attempted, by adopting 
that noble feature of the Florentine architee- 
ture, its cornice ; but there are other materials, 
The general massive character is admirably 
adapted to a certain class of buildings; and 
the details of windows and rustics but require 
to be attentively studied by modern architects, 
to make of them, what the Roman architects 
made, a different style and school, whilst our 
habits and wants, added to our present position 
in the Palladian school, ought to produce some- 
thing essentially new and characteristic. Copy 
the Florentine style, and we know of few so 
unsuitable to the expression of modern wants ; 
learn from it, and adapt, and there is none 
from which more information can be acquired. 
Cornices, heretofore proportioned to an upper 
order, or proportioned ill, we should regulate 
as at Florence, by the height of the building, 
and with sufficient projection. In Gwilt’s 
“ Encyclopedia,” page 747, the following table 
is given :— 

In the Spannocchi palace, at Siena, the cornice 
is y5}y Of the whole height of building, or A=-081. 

In the Piccolomini palace, at Siena, the cornice is 
ve; Of the whole height of building, or 2—-074. 

In the Pojana palace, built by Palladio, at Po- 
jana, in the Vicentine territory, the cornice is 13), of 
the whole height of building, or j,==°071. 

In the Strozzi palace, at Florence, the cornice is 
tity Of the whole height of building, or 2-069. 

In the Pandolfini palace, at Florence, by Raf- 
faelle, the cornice is ,§%, of the whole height of 
building, or 2==-069. 

In the Villa Montecchio, by Palladio, the cor- 
nice is ,$%, of the whole height of building, or 3= 
069 


In the Villa Caldogno, by Palladio, the cornice 
is To of the whole height of building, or 2=-069. 

n another villa by Palladio, for the family of ~ 
Caldogno, the cornice is ;$§, of the whole height of 
building, or /, == “066. 

In the Farnese , at Rome, the cornice is 
18, of the whole height of building, or ,, == -059. 

n the Gondi , at Florence, the cornice is 

tm Of the whole height of building, or 3 = °057. 


The conelusion to which Mr. Gwilt arrives 
is that the mean height for a cornice may 
be considered as ,';. By varying the rustics 





* Vide “ Architecture Toscane, ou Palais, Maisons, et 
autres édifices de la Toscane, mesurés et déssinés, par A. 
Grandjean de Montigny et A. Famin, Architectes. Paris, 
1837. 


+ Continued from vol. iii., page 618. 
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aod plain surface, we might gain much 
of the solidity and massiveness of the Flo- 
rentine palaces, without the “heavy mono- 
tony” which by some is considered, and 
perhaps is, a peculiarity in them. They were 
characteristic of the inhabitants ; our dwellings 
should not be less so: we need no half castel- 
lated pile, where civil contest is no daily 
occurrence ; we have no use for lofty towers, 
the sign of aristocracy, and the means of 
abusing power, but we require the most precise 
attention to modern comfort, and desire that 
character to be expressed in the exterior. 





In our previous notice of M. M. Grandjean | 
de Montigny and A. Famin’s work on the | 
Florentine style, we deferred that part, which | 


illustrates the examples in some parts of Tus- 
cany. 
several remarkable ones, having a character 
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The ground story presents five arehes of 
entrance, the arrangement of the arch stanes | 


being irrespective of the horizontal courses, 
and with the extrados pointed, both strong 
characteristics of the style;—above are two 
heights of windows and string courses. The 
windows have all the central column. The 
cornice is very peculiar, having between its 
eantilevers, busts projecting boldly from cir- 
eular pannels, There are iron rings fastened in 
the wall, at the ground story, as in the palaces 
at Florence.—The Piccolomini palace in ge- 
neral design is very similar to the one just 
mentioned. It is, however, of nearly double 
the length, and a better character is given to 
the basement by the treatment of the rustics, 


_ the steps, and the base, and impost mouldings. 


OF sach examples Sienna possesses | 
_on each side. 


somewhat differing from those of Florence. | 


We remark in them the same political or so- - 


cial influences, and the same general ingre- | 
dients of design, but varied by the peculiarities | 


of the ground, on which they stand.—Now 


forming part of the duchy of Tuscany, Sienna — 


was formerly an independent state. 


Agitated | 


by similar commotions, and often actuated by | 


conflicting interests, Florence and Sienna 
were frequently at war. ‘The city stands on 
the summit of a mountain io the midst of hills. 
From its situation, there was less need of large 
internal courts, an arrangement so desirable 
in a more confined atmosphere, whilst the 
beauty of the prospect led to the arranging ter- 
raced courts, looking on to the gardens down 
the side of the mountain. Whilst the courts 
are smaller, their porticoes are more rare than 
in the palaces of Florence, but the vestibule of 
entrance becomes of more importance.—The 
town-house of Sienna is the oldest building of 
the city here illustrated. The style is that of 
the thirteenth century. It is a curious mix- 
ture of windows with pointed arches, arranged 
with some attention to regularity, with the ma- 
chicolated parapet of a castle. Beside it 
stands a lofty tower perforated in every part 
for defensive operations. The interior of the 
former building underwent some alterations in 
the l4th century, and amongst the architects’ 
names we find those of Agostino, and Agnolo, 
of Sienna. Notwithstanding its peculiar cha- 
racter, it has rather an imposing appearance, 
and is commanded by thirteen different streets. 
A chapel near the entrance to the city is inte- 
resting, as being one of the works of Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio, an architect and sculptor, 
who is said by his writings and his iamal to 
have first subverted the style, practised by 
Giovanni da Pisa, and others. It shews that 
the architect had paid some attention to an- 
tique monuments, being very similar to the an- 
cient temples and tombs on the Appian way, 
and the frieze is an imitation of that to the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina. The 
crescents of the Piccolomini family are in- 
serted in the modillion band.—The same ar- 
chitect built a small house of brick in the 
Corso, about the year 1460, which has some 
merit, and is remarkable for its perfect state 
of preservation. There are ornamented string 
courses, a large cornice, pilasters at the 
angles, the lower story being rusticated, with 
the courses alternately broad and narrow. The 
whole of the ornamental! work is in terra cotta. 
The sacristy of the cathedral was constructed 
about the year 1450 by Pius If. It was in- 
tended for a library. The decorations are 
very elaborate, and it contains some paintings 
by Pinturicchio, from the cartoons of Raphael. 
It is, of course, in a very different style to that 
of the cathedral. “The loggia of the pope” 
was built by the same pontiff in the year 1460. 
Francesco di Giorgio was the architect. It is 
quadrangular in the plan, presenting three 
arches, springing from Corinthian columns, 
with an inscription and cornice above, in the 
main front, one arch at each end, and a wall 
at the back. The architect executed the 
capitals and enrichments, These loggie were 
common in Tuscany. They were built by the 
nobility in the neighbourhood of their palaces, 
in order to assemble their friends and depen- 
dents to discuss the affairs of the republic, and 
frequently matters of science and art. 

The Spannocchi palace was completed in 
1472, the architect one Francesco di Gior- 
gio. It tly resembles the palaces of Flo- 


rence, being rusticated the whole height, and 
havin 
and 


a bold cornice. It is in three stories, 
proportions are happily arranged. 





| The 
hand of spoliation and mis-called improvement 





The arch of entrance is larger than the four 
The crescent is seen in the 
enrichments of the cornice. The internal 
court has been elaborately decorated. The de- 
sign is attributed to Francesco di Giorgio, and 
the date is supposed to be the commencement 
of the sixteenth century. The names of some 
other architects are mentioned as having been 


engaged at Sienna ; amongst others, it is said | 


y 
| in imminent danger, and Drapers’ Hall, in its 


that Baldassare Perazzi was the’architect of a 
second house of brick in the Corso, which has 
some details carefully executed in terra-cotta. 

At Arezzo, besides the Gothie cathedral, 
there are several churches, and the hospital. 
The church “della Pieve” was restored by 
Giorgio Vasari,“ and in consequence of the 
care which the monks had taken of his educa- 
tion, and because his ancestors were buried 
there, he executed the work at his own ex- 
pense.—T he facade of the church of the Ma- 
dona delle Grazie, near Arezzo, was by Bene- 
detto da Maiano. It consists of a portico of 
eight colamns with arches, supporting an en- 
tablature, and a boldly projecting roof. The 
frieze and the spandrils of the arches are 
elaborately decorated. This portico occupies 
about the same space as the body of the church, 
to which it is at right angles. There is much 
of the school of Brunelleschi in the de- 
sign. — At Pistoja, there is a fine church, 
which was commenced in 1509. Ventura 
Andrea Vitoni, the architect, was at first a 
joiner, and was employed in that capacity upon 
some of the works of Bramante, at Rome. 
On his return to his native country, he was 
commissioned to build this church. Dying 
before its completion, another architect could 
not be found sufficiently skilful for the work, 
and it remained a long time unfinished, until 
at length it was completed in 1561 by Vasari, 
though not exactly in the original idea. It is 
highly praised by the authors of the volume, 
as one of the best productions of the sixteenth 
century. The plan is octagonal with a vesti- 
bule in front, and a recess at the opposite end. 
In the domes and vaulting, there is some dis- 
play of skill. 

he work concludes with plans of the square 

at Leghorn, and with plans and views of the 
Campo Santo at Pisa. It also contains frontis- 
pieces to the different parts, illustrating the 
sculpture and antiquities preserved in the ma- 
seums of ‘Tuscany, some useful description, 
and a table of architects’ names. E. 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL, LONDON WALL. 

Ar the time when the paintings were first 
discovered in this hall, we visited it with the 
intention of placing before our readers sach 
particulars of the structure and of the company 
to which it belongs, as might be obtainable. 
Finding, however, that Mr. Fairholt and other 
members of the Archeological Association had 
already commenced an investigation, we, of 
course, left it in their hands. Mr. Fairholt’s 


|excellent paper, the result of that inquiry, 


illustrated by four engravings of the pansies: 
is since published in the journal of the associ- 
ation, and we avail ourselves of it for most of 
the following information. 

“ All that remains to as illustrative of the 
ancient state of the civic companies of London, 
is so very slight, that any addition to our know- 
ledge on that subject is welcome and curious. 
fire in the first instance, and the 


in the next, have nearly eradicated all vestiges 
of their past glories. The discovery, therefore, 
within the last few weeks, of so much of the 
internal fittings and decorations of an ancient 
civic hall, as may lead us to a correct compre- 








doing so, he uncovered a jon of an 
KE ren. painting, which fodeced bien’ to strip 
the entire surface, and : 
of the series of pi i 
cipal decoration of this ancient hall three cen- 
turies since. These pictures are all scriptural, 
and have reference to the art and mystery of 
the carpenters; bat others have since been 
found on the south wall, which are entirely 
ornamental. 

Carpenters’ Hall is one of the few ancient 
buildings that escaped the fire, which 
came very near, but did not destroy it. Its 

osition at that time was on the our were of 
ondon, and the fire was checked when it may 
be said to have surrounded it ; it was 


immediate vicinity, was destroyed.” 

The patiig “es fer the company shews that 
a similar fate was feared for Carpenters’ Hall. 
Being fortunately saved, it was let to the 
drapers, goldsmiths, feltmakers, weavers, and 
haberdashers companies to hold their courts 
in; and afterwards, 12th October, 1666, to the 
lord mayor of London elect, “to keep his 
maioralty in;” bis lordship und ing to 
arrange with the companies just menti 

The situation of the ball was originally 
very pleasant. The old walls of London faced 
it, beyond which were Moorfields and Fins- 
bury,—the : places for re walks hing 
while all beyond was open ground, strete 
right and lent to the aoaee villages. Moor- 
fields, in the ancient maps, is covered with 
linen ; and in Thomas Deloney’s ‘ Crown Gar- 
land of Golden Roses,’ may be seen the ballad 
history of ‘the two ladies of Finsbury that 

ave Moorfields to the city, for the maidens of 
Costin to dry clothes in,’ and where he says : 


‘ Now are made most pleasant walks 
That great contentment yield :’ 

while Finsbury fields was the great school of 
archery, from the time when every man was 
enjoined by law to‘ draw a good bow and 
shoot a good shot,’ uatil the entire decay of 
the science. Until comparatively momen 
times, Moorfields was an open space, uniting 
with the Artillery ground and Banhill fields. 
Eastward of the hall was the mansion of Sir 
Henry Pawlet, built in the rei of Henry 
VIIL. and Edward VI., with its gardens, 
aod at its back were others, reaching to Loth- 
bury. The company still preserve mach open 
ground about their hall, with the old garden 
behind, which has never been built on. 

The account of the hall and company, given 
in our histories of London, are extreme’ 
meagre and unsatisfactory, however volumi- 
nous the works may be. Stow merely names 
it, and Strype, in 1720, dismisses it in these 
few complimentary words :—C ’ Hall, 
which hath a very handsome ing into it 
of free stone, which leadeth to a court yard 
and garden, which is begirt with the hall and 
apartments thereunto belonging, being a pretty 
handsome building.’ 

Edward Hatton, in his ‘ New View of Lon- 
don,’ 1703, merely speaks of it ‘ as ornament- 
ally built of timber.” Seymour, in his ‘ 
of on,’ 1735 (vol ii., p. 378), has 
most — to the subject: vege NOS 
com carpenters, being a society of an- 
tient standing, were incorporated by letters 
patent, bearing date the 7th day of July, in 
the seventeenth year of the of King Ed- 


ward FV., by the name of Master, Wardens, 
and Commonalty of the M of Freemen 
of the Carpentry of the City of Their 
arms are —Argent, a chevron pa naxgnrt 
tween three of compasses, poi 

the bey oe a , sable, This 
company are a master, wardens, assis- 


tants uncertain, 99 on the li besides 
seery. The livery fine is 8. ‘The lene? 
Hall is situated on the south side of 

a almost against the east end of Beth- 


em. 
In this hall, in of two eminent 
manbeis of Gh cengeny, bang Sp tee pe 
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tures representing them. The one is an aged 
person, in a roff, well drawn, with one hand 
putting a compass upon a rule, held in the 
other, and underwrit, ‘Wittiam Porrinoron, 
eSQ., master carpenter in the office of his ma- 
jesty’s buildings, who served that place 40 
vesw and departed this life the 28th of March, 
1 , aged iar who was a well-wisher 
of this society. is being the geft of Matthew 
Banks, who served fourteen years, and is at 
this present master of the said company, Au- 
gust 19th, 1637.” 

The other picture is more modern, and un- 
derwritten : ‘This picture of John Scot, esq., 
carpenter and carriage-maker to the office of 
ordnance, in the reign of King Charles II., 
was placed here by his apprentice, Matthew 
Banks, esq., master carpenter to his Majesty, 
and master of this company this present year, 
1698.’ 

‘A table also hangs up for Richard Wiat, 
of London, esq., thrice master of this Com- 
pery of Carpenters, Ann. Dom. 1604, 1605, 

616, and a good benefacter thereunto. Among 
other gifts he gave 5002. to build an almshouse 
near Godalmin in Surrey, for ten poor men, 
and 70/.a year to maintain them. And his 
wife added something for the company to go 
down to visit it.’ In vol. i. p.373, speaking 
of the perish of Allhallows, London Wall, he 
says, “In this parish is Carpenters’ Hall, an 
ofa building of timber, with nothing very re- 
markable in it." The company still preserve 
the two portraits in their meeting room, the 
olf hall having been let by them for other 
purposes.” _ 

The susipeny possess also (and still use on 
one day in the year), four very curious caps or 
crowns. The oldest and at the same time 
handsomest, is dated 1561. They have also 
some good silver cups, one of them particularly 
elegant. This has no date; two others are 
dated 1612 and 1628. 

“Malcolm, in his Londiniusm Redivivum, 
1803 (vol. ii. p. 79), speaks of a manuscript 
account of the foundation of this company, 
its statutes, benefactions, and list of masters 
and wardens, in the Cottonian Library, Vitel- 
lius F. xvi., which was so damaged in the 
fire which injured that library as to be illegible ; 
and although the company possess some very 
old records, Mr. Jupp informs me he has not 
been enabled to find ‘any entry which will 
give any information as to the date of the build- 
ing, there being no records between the years 
1515 and 1533, and no money accounts until 
1554.’ It is very probable that the old hall 
was constructed about the period when this 
lapse in the books occurs, as the portions of 
it incorporated in the more modern buildings 
are evidently as old, if not older, than that 
date.” 

The length of the apartment is about 58 feet, 
the width about 26 feet. 

“ The exterior of the hall possesses no traces 
of antiquity; the date upon the water spouts 
is 1722; ‘the front consists of a neat Doric 
basement with arches, windows, and porticos 
at the east and west ends. On the basement 
is a rustic story, ornamented with cornices, 
pediments, &c., and the armorial bearings of 
the city and company,’ (Hughson’s Lond. 
1806, vol. iii. p. 28). Malcolm speaks of the 
* ancient hall,’ and alluding to its internal as- 
pect says, ‘the rvof of this hall has been ori- 
ginally of oak, something like that of West- 


minster Hall, but that is either demolished or | 


concealed by the present stuccoed ceiling.’ 





This ceiling was constructed in 1671, and the | 


ornamental pilasters which support it, sprio 
from the corbels of the old arched timber sh | 
The exposure of the upper half of the western 
end, by the recent removal of its canvas coyer- 
ing, has laid bare the massive oak beams that 
originally supported it; the paintings which 
are about to be described, sprunyieg the entire 
length of the hall, their base being level with 
the corbels at about the height of 9 feet from 
the ground. They are surmounted by an em- 


battled oak beam, and measure 3 feet in height | 
and 23 in length ; being broken aud destroyed | 


at some distance from the north side. 

The paintings— which all bear some re- 
ference to carpentry—are divided into four 
com 
in distemper. The laths, which form the 
groundwork, are placed at right angles with 
each other, and some few inches apart; upon 
this is a thick layer of brown eart and pa 
strengthened or held together with straw, an 


pre ora a a as 





it is not unworthy of notice that the ancient 
fresco painters used finely chopped straw to form 
the intonaco of their under surfaces. Upon this 
body of clay, which is of considerable thick- 
ness, is spread a layer of lime, about one-sixth 
of an inch in depth, and upon this the paint- 
ings are executed. The first represents the 
construction of the ark; Noah is represented 
kneeling on one knee, with his hat in his left 
hand, and his adz before him, receiving the 
order for its construction from the Almighty, 
who is in the clouds above. A tree separates 
this from the other portion of the picture, 
where his three sons are busily employed in 
its formation: one drives a nail into the prow 
of the vessel, another is engaged behind ; the 
third, in the foreground, rests his hands upon 
a saw. Of the inscription above, which is 
much decayed, a portion only of the second 
line is legible, with the words 


carthe is tull of ipbe and E shall vestrey them— 


which is addressed to Noah by the Almighty. 
The subject of the next compartment is a 
tained from 2 Kings, chap 22, and represents 
King Josiah ordering the repair of the Temple. 
The king is seated on his throne, attended by 
two noblemen, and is giving directions to an 
officer, who stands before him with a staff in 
one hand and tere in the other. Behind 
him is a graye elderly man in a tall cap, who 
may be intended for the high priest, who ig 
delivering to the workmen the money for the 
necessary repairs. The choice of this subject 
may have been originally decided from the 
complimentary manner in which ‘ the carpen- 
ters and builders’ are mentioned in the sacred 
narrative; for we are told ‘there was no 
reckoning made with them of the money that 
was delivered into their hands, because they 
dealt faithfully ;° a circumstance not forgot to 
be recorded in the inscription above, which 
runs thus :— 


Ringe Jospas commandpy pe hpe prest pt pe money wed 


The next subject, which is perhaps the most 
curious of the series, represents an incident in 
the early life of the Saviour. Joseph is repre- 
sented at his work as a carpenter, while the 
Saviour is engaged in gathering the chips and 
peeing them in a large basket beside him. 

Tary is seated on one side busily engaged in 
spinning with the distaff, and the scene takes 
place in the ecourt-yard of a house which is 

uilt with red brick, the central portion of lath 
and clay, haying a plain thatch; the yard is 
enclosed with wooden palings, and is entered 
by a porch of the same humble materials, A 
single tree grows in the area, its roots sup- 
ported by a circular framework of timber. 
Several logs lie about, upon one of which Joseph 
is busily/employed,—apparently in obedience 
to the orders of a grave figure in a furred 
zown, ruff, and cap of the sixteenth century. 

The inscription above is the only perfect one 
of the series. 


Chrpst, at pe age of rli. peves, spttpuge amonge the 
teachers in the temple, his father and his mother 

were come to scke him, He went wpth them to Wasarethe 
and tas ebrtpent untae them. Bueke ti. chapter. 


This incident was a favourite subject with the 
ancient artists: Albert Durer has devoted one 
of the large woodcuts of his series illustrative 
of the life of the Virgin, to it. This was ex- 
ecuted in 1511, and the figure of Joseph is very 
similar to that in the present picture.” 

The fourth and last compartment repre- 
sents the Saviour in his youth teaching tu the 
synagogue. It is the best composition of the 
series, but has been entirely destroyed on one 
side; the inscription is still more frag- 
mentary :— 

; ngeimpespnag 2... 
Secon ts tees’ is ust tbps that carppntyts . 

Enough is here left to assure us of the reason 
which dictated the choice of this subject,—the 
question ‘is not this that carpenter’s son ?’ 

These paintings are executed in a remark- 
ably free and masterly manner, and the draw- 
ing of the figures is always good: I may par- 


| | ticularly allude to the officer who stands before 
ents by ornamental columns, painted | 


the king’s throne, and the foremost of the 


| doctors in the last painting, who carries the 


book; both are exceedingly good, and could 
not be surpassed by any work of the same age. 
The thickset limbs, and strongly marked 
features, as well as the general pose of the 


he 








aa 
oo 


res, remind us forcibly of Holbein, and 
oostely refer to that heel and period, as the 
school in which the artist of these works had 
stadied, and the era in which they were exe- 
euted, They are painted in a vigorous black 
outline, the tints of the dresses are flat, with 
little attempt at shadows, and there are occa- 
sionally traces of gilding observable. Thus the 
figure of the Almighty in the first compartment 
has been entirely gilt, as have the various por- 
tions of jewelry worn by the principal figures ; 
the buttons of the dresses, the cuffs of Joseph’s 
sleeves, &c. The costume is interesting, as it 
may lead us to fix the date of the painting with 
some degree of certainty. It is not a pure cos- 
tume belonging to any particular period, but 
is a mixture of antiquated dress, and the ordi- 
nary dress of the artist’sown day. The atten- 
dants on King Josiah, and the officers in front 
of his throne, are in the costume of the latter 
part of the reign of Henry VIII.; but many 
of the other figures, of the men in the synagogue 
for instance, are in a strangely heterogeneous 
sort of dress, but which was much used by 
scriptural designers at the same period, and is, 
therefore, valuable, as it also fixes the same 
date. 

Above this series of pictures, in the spandril 
of the arch, is painted the arms of the company, 
supported by nude figures of boys, the ground 
being filled with an enriched scroll, beneath 
which was painted an inscription in two lines, 
of which the only two words remaining— 
‘sureves’ and ‘ RopARD’—would shew that 
it commemorated the doings of some sheriffs 
who were especial benefactors to the company. 
On the southern wall the compartments be- 
tween the corbels which supported the original 
timber roof are filled with what is generally 
termed ‘ Elizabethan scroll-work,’ composed 
of monsters, cupids, cornucopiz, and orna- 
mental panels and foliations; these are in a 
very decayed and imperfect condition. The 
fieur-de-lys forms the central ornament of that 
nearest the great eastern window. The 
mullions of this window are of carved oak, of 
massive proportion, with central pillars, whose 
bases are in the style of the renaissance; and 
these divide it into nine lights: the glass is 
not very old, and consists of the arms of the 
company, the city, and the kingdom, and the 
names of the masters and wardens ; the earliest 
bearing date 1627, and the sreeres’ number 
being es 1660 to 1684; the latest containing 
the record, ‘this hall was repaired anno Dom. 
1718.’ The side lights of the window are per- 
fect, and shew the arch of the original roof 
corresponding to that above the puintings at 
the west end; but the centre is considerably 
flattened by the more modern ceiling, which 
descends much lower; and above which, rooms 
are constructed. This ceiling was put up in 
1771, us the inscription upon it informs us; 
and is a bold and striking work in its general 
effect ; it is divided into four compartments, 
containing the arms of the kingdom, the city, 
and the company, together with the names of 
the master and wardens in whose time it was 
erected. Three ancient wooden panels were 
placed over the door : one containing the arms 
of the company, and the date 1579; another 
the names of the wardens for the time being ; 
and the third the name ‘Thomas Harper, 
master, 1579,’ with the rebus of his name, a 
harp, and his mark as a merchant. The onl 
other wood carving in the hall is the origina 
corbels, ten in number ; the four at each angle 
are plain; the two next the window on each 
side, are of the ordinary design, an angel bear- 
ing a shield; the os two on the 
southern wall, have respectively the head of a 
lion anda man. The most interesting of the 
series are the two on the northern wall, beneath 
the modern windows. The one nearest the 
east wall represents a female with dishevelled 
hair, her left arm over the neck of a lion, 
whose mouth reposes on her breast. The next 
one is a male head, dressed in the Italian cap, 
with its becca or streamer, which was so very 
fashionable in the fifteenth century, and whic 
is still the hood of the knights of the garter, 
used in their investiture, as well as in the in- 
vestiture of a civic order of not equal import- 
ance—the barber surgeons—who always place 
such a bood upon the shoulders of their newly- 
elected members; the pendant scarf being 
placed across the breast, with the same for- 
malities. Neither of these corbels are perfect 
in their lower portions, but they are exceed- 
ingly good in point of workmanship; the 
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countenance of the man in the cap is parti- 
cularly vigorous and characteristic. 


the hall was ‘ of marble, but covered with wood 
at present, for the double purpose of warmth 
and to preserve it from injury.’ We have thus 


rove. 
| Having shewn the cause of certain buildings 
Malcolm tells us that the original floor of | being im a state of doser I shall now en- 


| Wren, as most of his public party 


| deavour to prove, that Portland stone (if pro- 
_perly selected), will resist the action of the 
| weather, and that it is the best material for 


# pretty perfect picture of the ball in all its | public buildings of any brought to London 
phases : originally with an open timber roof (and I have the authority of one of the most 


springing from elegantly sculptured corbels; a 
noble east window, filled with old glass, its 
western end rich with paintings, ‘the best to 
be had,’ combining vigorous drawing with 
brilliant execution; and a series of elegant 
arabesques upon the side walls, Tapestry 


over carved panels of wood reached to the | 
corbels on gala days, when the hall would be 


strewn with rushes, and resound to the min- 
strelsy, which the many entries in their books 
shew they frequently indulged in. In'time the 
olden splendour is dim, the fashions alter, or 
the roof decays, or may be in some degree in- 
jured by the great fire ; and five years after, 
it is replaced by one ‘in the newest taste ;’ 
but throughout all its vicissitudes, enough has 
been spared to give us at this time a clear idea 
of its original form and decoration.” 

The company originally possessed consider- 
able power over “the trade;” and their 
charters would probably afford much interest- 
ing matter on this head. We haye not yet 
obtained access to them, but hope to do so 
before Jong. 








PORTLAND STONE, 


Sir,—Theremoval of the duty off Caenstone | 


has caused that material to be very generally 


used in London, &c., these last two or three | 


I beg leave to offer a few remarks 


years. 
stone, knowing that, unfor- 


on Portland 


tunately, there is an impression among many | 


architects and gentlemen that it will not 
resist the action of the weather, and, con- 
sequently, is not calculated for a public build- 
ing. The principal cause of this impression 
is, I have no doubt, the stone used at the 


entrance to the park at Hyde-park-corner and | 


the Church at Brighton, built about twenty 
years ago, I shall, by stating facts, endeavour 
to shew that the stone used at both these build- 
ings is not a fair specimen of the durability of 
Portland stone; for, unfortunately, they were 


built with the worst stone the island produces | 


for exterior work. In the case of Brighton 
Church, the contractor not requiring any large 
blocks, went to the island of Portland and 
bought up, at a reduced price, the blocks that 
were scattered about the quarries—the refuse 
of other tradesmen for thirty years before. 
Consequently, stone of an inferior quality, un- 
sound blocks, and stone quite unfit for external 
work, were indiscriminately mixed and used 
in the building. Thus Brighton Church is not 
a fair specimen of Portland stone, but rather 
of the bad judgment of the builder in selecting 
stone not fit for external work. 

In reference to the building at Hyde-park- 
corner, it will be necessary to explain the 
manner of quarrying the sione, to shew what 
stone was used at these buildings. The prin- 
cipal part of the stone quarried at Portland, and 
generally used, is called the white bed; about 
ten feet below this there is another layer or bed 
of stone, about six feet high. This is not gene- 
rally, but is occasionally, quarried : itis termed 
the best bed, and is of a very fine quality, and 
well calculated for all sorts of in-door work, 
such as stair-cases, paving, &c., but not at all 
fit for exterior work, as it will in no case resist 
the action of the weather. Decomposition 
commences as soon as it is fixed in the build- 
ing, and exposed to the weather. At the com- 
mencement of the building above-named there 
was a scarcity of Portland stone, and the builder 
unfortunately selected a quantity of the best 
bed, rather than wait for a supply of the white 
bed; in consequence of which, the chaste and 
beautifal sculpture and ornaments are in a state 
of eee pe decay : if they had been executed 
in Portland stone, properly selected, they would 
have been as perfect now as when left from the 
hands of the carver, as is the case at the same 
building, where the Corinthian capitals, exe- 
cuted in the white bed, are as perfect as ever. 

Thus, the na begs selected stone for 
Brighton Church and Hyde-park-corner has 
partially (by a false impression), destroyed the 
character of Portland stone which has been in 
general use for more than two centuries, and 
was extensively patronized by Sir Christopher 





| talented architects of the day, a gentleman at 
| the head of his profession, in confirmation 
| the assertion); te prove this, I shall refer to 
| St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the ornaments, 
which being much relieved, would, of course, 
first decay, are as perfect as ever ; for instance, 
those beautiful swags of flowers around the 
building, which if the stone would not stand 
the weather, would have dropt from the face 
of the stone years ago, but are now quite 
perfect, ag is the building generally. As re- 
speets the decay of the face of the stone, I shall 
also refer to the new church, Strand, the two 
towers at the west end of Westminster Abbey, 
Greenwich Hospital, and all buildings of Part- 
land stone built a century and more ago, which 
| are all nearly as perfect as ever. It may be 
affirmed, that the stone is not as good now as 


extensive practice in the quarries, I can con- 
fidently affirm, that the stone is as good now 
as it ever was; I will example the following 
buildings erected within the last thirty years : 
—The Custom-house, London General Post 
Office, Goldsmiths’-hall, Reform Club-house, 
and Royal Exchange: neither of these build- 
| ings shew any signs of decay, and if stone 
will not stand the weather, decomposition 
| begins as soon as it is fixed in the building. 
Thus, if Portland stone is properly selected 
| (for which for the Reform Club-house, Royal 
| Exchange and British Museum, a competent 
person was sent to the island), there is no 
| doubt of its durability; and it bas, moreover, 
| an advantage over other stone, inasmuch as 
| the waste or outside slabs, are more suited for 
| general purposes, than any other stone brought 
| to London. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
A Mason or Twenty Years’ Prac- 
TIcE ON Porrtann Stone. 
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| TO THE LONDON GAS COMPANIES. 

GenTLEMEN,—When we look at the diffi- 
culties the system of gas lighting bas had to 
encounter, the opposition it bas met with from 
ignorance, prejudice, and interest, and now 
see the snecessful and flourishing state of its 
practical application, it leads us to think 
highly of the moral energies of the nation. In 
the present day we are enjoying the gratifiea- 
tion of haying intreduced this branch of science 


that it was England and Englishmen that con- 
ferred this benefit on posterity. 
Notwithstanding, however, that this branch 
of science has arrived at a wonderful degree of 
perfection, it is not difficult to perceive that 
much yet remains to be done, both as to amore 
general diffusion of the advantages of its in- 
troduction, and improvements in its more ge- 
neral applicability, and its production.€ It is to 
these points that I now beg to call your atten- 
tion, and I would suggest the necessity of 
greater care being paid to the bi of the 
gas manufactured, and that you should cease 
to devote attention to the coke ; rely solely on 
the gas, by which you would find your profits 
very considerably increased, in addition to 
rendering the gas available for the lighting of 
private houses, which at present it 1s unfitted 
for, through the comparative smallness of its 
illuminating power. I would suggest the use 
of Cannel coal, or at least a mixture of it with 
the Newcastle, and not allowing the coal to 
remain so long in the retorts as is now usual, 
as by the excessive baking it has been proved 
its Duniipiiiling power is destroyed, and you do 
not reap advantage, from the mereased quan- 
tity of gas carbonized. By your present 
system you hold ont inducements for the in- 
troduction of new companies, who, if once 
started on the principle of supplying riebly 
illuminating gas, you would find formidable 
opponents, and when too late you will have to 
alter your system and follow in their wake. 
But you could never successfully compete with 
theni, as a company so constituted would re- 
quire smaller sized works for the carbonising, 





of | they will not be long in taking steps to be 
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pyle mains for the distribution of 
, and a considerably less establishment, 
Ging burdened with the make or sale of coke 
and in uence the capi 

be less, whilst the profits would be 

It behoves you to take this into 
without further delay, as once let the con- 
sumers of gas see that it is to their interest 
be supplied with a richly illuminating gas, 


























supplied, and this is being every da 

se by the introduction of we It 
been proved that only half the quantity 
Cannel coal gas is required to give a requisite 
light, in comparison with Newcastle coal—for 
instance, the gas being consumed through a 
thirty-hole argand burner, it required, to give 
light equal to twenty-five mould candles, seven 
cubie feet and five-tenths of gas made from 
Newcastle coal, and only three feet of gas from 
Cannel coal. This has been proved by Messrs, 
Clegg, Hedley, Lowe, and many other engi- 
neers of the present day. The necessity of 
the improvement in London gas is acknow- 
ledged by your own engineers, as shewn by 
their various patents, the one of which was for 





it was @ hundred years since, but having had | 


to a practical utility, caleuleted to be of the | 
greatest benefit to mankind, and in after ages | 
we may confidently expeet to have it recorded, | 




















































ing gas over naphtha ; this certainlyis v 
cacheiel, and sade geeutly to the illuminating 
power, but I cannot see why the naphtha or 
carbon should be first taken from the gas by 
excessive baking, and then a patent process 
adopted for giving it back again. It puts me 
in mind of a company that was formed for the 
purpose of neues bread from which the 
spirit bad been extracted; before they could 
effect sales they were obliged to give a glass 
of spirits with each loaf. Where was the 
gain? just so in your case, you take the spirit 
from the gas, and in consequence have to give 
twice the quantity to Pag public lights and 
scale consumers, and for which extra quantity 
you do not get paid. In concluding this letter 
I will sum up with what I think would be ta 
your interest to do—pay more attention to the 
manufacture of gas, and less to that of coke ; 
lessen your expenses, see to the competency of 
your officers, to the proper distribution of the 
main pipes, and the fittings for houses, shops, 
&c. Sincerely trusting that these suggestions 
will not be lost, 
I have the honour to be, &c., 
Feb, 9th, 1846. “ Carson.” 








ART-UNION CARTOONS. 

Tue committee have determined on engra- 
ving in outline, and distributing to all the sub- 
scribers of some ensuing year, nine of the 
cartoons that were submitted in competition, 
of course with the assent of the respective 
artists, who will themselves be invited to make 
the reduced drawing at the yp of the so- 
ciety. The following is the list:—2. Saxon 
Alms-giving. 4. Life of Alfred. 8. Queen 
Elizabeth's visit to Kenilworth. 12. Howard 
visiting a prison (4rmita 13. Non Angli 
sed Angeli (Scharf). 22. Alfred surrounded 
by his family (Salter). 23. The welcome of 
the Boy-King, Henry VI. (Corbould). 25. 
Seizure of Roger Mortimer ( Paton); and 27. 
Spenser reading the Faérie Queene to Raleigh 
(Claxton). We are disposed to think this 
determination will give universal satisfaction, 
as well to the subscribers generally as to the 
artists named, whose works will thus be 
brought under the notice of “all England,” 
and somewhere besides. 
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New Buitpines at HamBunoa.—aA cor- 
respondent of The Times says a number of the 
newly-erected, many of them still unfinished, 
buildings on the Monkedamm have given way; 
and, though for the moment secured, as far as 
may be, by strong wooden props, must, it is 
feared, be taken down in whole or in part; 
and God only knows how many houses as yet 
free from outward flaw he i» @ similar pre- 
carious predicament, The examination or- 
dered by the senate is whispered to have a 
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shalt the lives of the heges, 
tants or -by, be left to the tender mercies 
of architect contractors or building specela- 
tors, who, can they but close the rents, and 
whiten over the defects until they deliver over 
their work, or sell their houses, will ear 

how long or hew short they may stand after: 
wards ? 
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LATE DECORATED WINDOWS. 


FROM BOXLEY CHURCH, KEN7. 
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FROM BOUGHTON ALUPH CHURCH, KENT. 








GOTHIC WINDOWS 


AT THE CHURCHES OF BOXLEY AND BOUGHTON 
ALUPH, IN KENT, 


Tue small beautiful example of late deco- 
rated character, of the date probably of 1370, 
is from Boxley Church, near Maidstone; this 
window and a fine corbel head within the 
church are now the only objects of interest the 
building possesses, though it was once cele- 
brated for its magnificent rood-screen, and the 

ndeur of its embellishments. 
The larger specimen is from the great west 





, window of Boughton Aluph Church, near 
Ashford. The date of this window, I am in- 
| clined to consider, is after 1500. In one of 
| the transepts is another window of similar 
| character; both of them, although late in style, 
| have a very good effect. 

The church, which is a very large one, con- 
tains numerous objects well worthy of inspect- 
ing. On one side of the chancel is a small 
piscina, and a single-seated sedilia; the latter 
somewhat resembling in character the stone 
confessional chair wt Lenham Church, only a 











few miles distant; but the sedilia at Boughton 
Aluph does not project from the wall as the 
chair at Lenham does. With regard to this 
chair, which was engraved in No. 99 of Tur 
Buitoer, I think there is much greater proba- 
bility in supposing, that instead of a confes- 
sional, it was the abbot’s chair. The small 
stone at the side, which was described as the 
kneeling-stone, may have served for a seat to 
one of the officiating chorister bo I should 
like to have the opinion of some of your numer- 
ous readers on the subject, Cc, 
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NEW SALE ROOM, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 
YARD. 


Ma. Cuanrtes Fow.er, the able architect 
of Covent Garden-market, has recently con- 
structed a sale-room for Mr. Toplis, at 16, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, which has the merit of 
combining a picturesque effect with simplicity 
and economy. It is 73 feet by 20 feet in the 
clear ; 16 feet high at the walls, and 21 feet to 
the centre of the roof. 

The entrance for the public is near the east 
end, and the access for goods at the west end; 
the well-hole of the stairs being covered with 
flaps, laid flush with the floor when not used. 
The auctioneer’s rostrum projects from a recess 
in the centre, as shewn in the annexed engrav- 
ing, and is appr. ached by a private staircase 
from the offices below. Tables are constructed 
to form a semi-circle in front of the rostram, 
bringing the buyers into the best position in 
regard to the auctioneer, and at the same time 
forming an enclosure clear of the company in 
which the porters can hand round the goods 
for inspection. A moveable screen about 7 
feet high, occasionally shuts off one-third of 
the room at the west end, for the exclusive 
deposit of some kinds of goods ; and a passage 


is reserved from thence to the circular en- | 


closure, by which they are brought forward in 
succession for sale, and replaced when sold. 

The roof is boarded against the rafters, but 
all the other timbers are exposed to view; and 
the whole is planed and varnished. 

The range of lights in the centre comprises 
thirty-six frames, each glazed with a single 
plate 4 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 8 inches and 4 
thick, rough from the casting. The light is 
remarkably strong, at the same time it is so 
modified by the rough surfaces of the plate- 
glass as not to be glaring or offensive. The 

reat strength of the glass was an important 
desideratum in this situation, as skylights are 
found to be exposed to constant damage from 
missiles, probably thrown from the cathedral. 

The circular ribs of the roof are formed 
with three thicknesses of 14 deal, and footed 
into iron sockets or corbels, let into stone 
templates. 

As a precaution until the perfect set and 
settlement of the work, three of the roof-frames 
have iron rod fies; but they are not intended 
to be left permanently; as it is not calculated 
that there will be any lateral thrust. 
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FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL. 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Plan of a“ General Annuity Fund” for the 
Working-classes in France.—The above sub- 
ject is, certainly, attracting much attention with 
our neighbours, as we find, that it has been one 
of the topics included in the speeches of the 
ministry to the sovereign, on the festivity of the 
new year. The following extract from an arti- 
cle by Mr. Adolphe Beaumont (the traveller in 
Ireland), will best explain the views entertained 
in France on this important topic. “ The 
General Chambers of Manufactures and Com- 
merce have pronounced themselves favourably 
on the establishment of a general annuity fund 
for the working-classes (caisse générale de re- 
traits pour les classes laborieuses), and we have 
every reason to think that the General Council 
of Agriculture will follow the same exam- 
ple. I'he question will then have made a great 
step, likely to extend over the whole bulk of 
the nation, all tending towards the realization 
of that idea — a “ natural and necessary com- 
plement of the system of savings banks.” Ob- 
jections have been, it is true, raised against 
this annuity fund, which, however, will not 
stand the test of serious sifting. Certainly, al/ 
workers are not in a state of saving; but we 
have to exert ourselves in the improvement of 
that class, so that the above cases become as 
rare as possible, But we must acknowledge, 
that a somewhat (albeit one-sided) progress 
has taken place for the last fifty years, and 
which may be the harbinger of still more 
Conese, advancements. We allude to the savings 

nks, which prove clearly, that the numbers of 
workers, who are in the position of saving, are 
on the increase. The general fund will still 
more help that way, because it will receive 
payments so eztremely small and reduced, that 
the humblest will not be precluded from its 
benefits. By the saving of a few centimes 
a day, it will be possible to acquire an 
annuity for old age—whose maximum, how- 






























































ever, has been wisely limited to 480 fr. 
(192.) by the commission, which, presided over 
by Count Molé, contained amongst its mem- 
bers Messrs. Gasparin, 
three late secretaries of state), 





Passy, Vivien (all | 
Bignon, Michel | presents greater difficulties than were expected, 


the effecting of such plans in Greece, is the 
purchase of the necessary lands, as hitherto no 
law of appropriation has been enacted. 

The oven and Embankment of the Nile— 


Chevalier,* Legenti!, President of the Board | as the completed plans exhibit an immense 


of Trade of Paris, Olinde Rodriguez, Eichthal, | 
(regent of the Bank of France), Wolkonski | 
(professor at the Conservatory of Arts and | 
Trades), &e. By one of the stipulations of | 
the “ General Annuity Fund Bill” of France, | 
the wife may obtain the right of depositing | 
her savings in that way, by an interference of | 
the juge de paix (magistrate’), even against the | 
will of her husband. When the minister alluded | 
to this plan before the king, on presenting to | 
him the General Chambers of Agriculture, | 
Commerce, and Trades—he said, that “ they | 
felt honoured in their being the representatives | 
of the working-classes before H. M., and that | 
nothing seems to them more deserving of at- 
tention than the improvement of those classes.” 
Mr. Cunin-Gridaine then adverted to “ the re- 
gulations of children employed in manufac- 
tories—regulations, which would inspire them 
with the ability and inclination for work, and 
thus regenerate the moral and physical con- 
dition of mankind.” 

Mr. Vicat — chief engineer and director of 
roads and bridges, who had received from the 
French Parliament a national recompense for 
his investigations on lime and mortar, has been 
promoted by the king to the rank of a com- 
mander of the royal order of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Railways in Greece. —This ancient cradle 
of modern civilization is also on the point of 
obtaining its most positive improvement— 
railways. Authorized commissaries have ar- 
rived in Greece, for treating with Government 





on the establishment of a line from Athens to 
the Pyreus, This line will be the more im- 
— as it will rectify an error, which had 

n perceived too late, viz., of having chosen 
Athens instead of the latter as the metropolis 
of the new kingdom. A chief difficulty in 





* Onee a member of the Fourrierist body—now Councillor | . 


of State on extraordinary service 





amount of labour and capital required. It is, 
moreover, apprehended that the river, thus 
hemmed in and led away from its previous 
course, may form in some places an altogether 
new bed, or that the sea may encroach on the 
Delta, where considerable alterations are con- 
templated. It is said, further, that even the 
arable land now at hand is not adequately cal- 
tivated, for want of hands, and that the land 
gained by these stupendous hydraulic opera- 
tions, will be of no avail whatever. 

The Royal and Public Library at Munich.— 
Happy may be considered those times, when 
the scope of a library comprehended chiefly 
the collecting of books appertaining to civil- 
ized Europe. With the expansion of litera- 
tare, and the knowledge of so many, hitherto 
hardly attended to—almost all the modern li- 
braries have required reconstruction. Bavaria 
has not remained behind other (even larger) 
countries in this respect. It was in the year 
1831 that the necessity for the new building 
fora library and archives at Munich, was laid 
before the Parliament, and their consent bei 
readily obtained, the foundation-stone was lai 
in 1832. Situate in the Ludwig's Strasse, this 
structure, erected by Gértmer, may rank 
amongst the grandest monuments of Germany. 
Towards that street is directed one wing of 
the square building, 520 feet long, and of a 
height of 85 feet. The other corresponding 
wing lies towards —, = ae and the 

, where, most jadiciously, working 
eats eons and the rooms 
have been placed. Here enjoy a 
view over the whole out, hel the Bavarian 
mountains, and the morning sun, so —_ in 
northern climes, falls straight on whole 
flight of rooms. Two lateral wings, one with 
a , the other a northern aspect, ebut 
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hind wings are connected by a transversal 
building, whereby the inner space is divided 
into two similar squares, in each of which are 
situate two wells, wherefrom, in case of fire, 
the water can be forced into all rooms, even up 
to the roof. In this middle building is the 
agg staircase, flanked by marble columns, 
the arched ceiling adorned with frescos, re- 
presenting the allegories of the different arts 
and sciences. It leads to the middle of the 
first floor of the hind wing, to the reading 
rooms, and those where the books for lending 
are issued. In the midst of the wing on the 
Lodwig street, the Princes Hall ( Firstensaal) 
attracts our notice. There the busts of those 
twelve Bavarian sovereigns are placed, who 
most contributed towards the endowment of 
On the ground floor, 
the general archives of the realm are placed ; 
the first, second, and third stories of the build- 
ing contain the seventy-seven saloons of the 
library. ‘The moving of this huge collection, 
comprising 20,000 MSS., and 480,000 printed 
works, each to be reckoned, at an average, at 
two volumes, was accomplished in sixty-two 
days. We may briefly state one of its prin- 
cipal features — which is, the collection of 





Chinese works collected by Professor Neii- | 
mann in the East, amounting to several thou- | 
sands, many unknownin Europe—the Museum | 


Etruscum Gregorianum, Rome, 1842, 2 vols. 
fol. A new and very praiseworthy arrange- 
ment may conclude our sketch—viz., that all 
recent acquisitions, be it of works lately pub- 
lished or of older date; all those presented by 


either sovereigns or literary and scientific | 


bodies, are exhibited in an especial room, the 
moment they arrive, and before they are ar- 
ranged, catalogued, bound, &c. &c. ‘Thus the 
professionals may know what they possess, and 
what they may select for further use.* 

Masters and Workmen in France.— The 
House of Peers are just discussing the system 
of “ livrets” (or little books) for journeymen. 
This is—says the Journal des Débats, an im- 
portant progress of our legislation of industry, 
and a real step made towards the organization 
of labour and the internal government of the 
humbler classes. In regulating the relations 
between master and men, the /ivyet surrounds 
both with the same protection, it guarantees the 
accomplishment of their reciprocal obligations, 
it insures the proper order of workshops and, 
the regularity of work. 


closing to it the illegitimate road of embauchage. 
The first establishing of the Hvrets remounts 
in France to the later years of the last century, 
and although the revolution swept away in- 
discriminately the bad and the good, the livrets 
have been retained inseveral well-conducted and 
prespering manufactories. The regulations run 
as follows: —‘“ Journeymen and apprentices 
ewployed in workshops, manufactories, mines, 
forges, quarries, carpentery, and other works 
—be it that they work on the establishment, or 
at home, will be obliged to provide themselves 
with a livret.——When the journeyman enters 
the place of a master, the latter will inscribe on 
the book the date of his entry.—And at his 
leaving his employment, the master shall in- 
seribe the date of his leaving, an acquittal of 
the engagements the journeyman or apprentice 
might have entered upon, or the amount of ad- 
vances which the latter might be indebted to 
the establishment.”’ It is to be borne in mind, 
that nothing about the character of the servant 
is to be entered on these books, which are not 
to be expedients of police. 

The Railways of Germany—in winter.— 
Mr. Negreili, one of the Austrian employes 
of the road and bridges department, has 
started from Vienna for Bohemia, to inspect 
the damage done by the late snow-storms 
to some of the railway bridges, &c., and to 
superintend the repairs. It may be put down 
as an axiom, that beyond 4° of latitude, 
no railway can be considered practicable with 
any degree of certainty on the Continent, during 
the winter months. 

Large increase of Master-paintings to be ea- 

tn England.—The celebrated Hoofman’s 
collection of pictures at Haarlem has beea 
rehased by a Mr. Nieuwenhuys, and will be 
ht over, at least its best specimens, to 





* Such of our readers as are interested about libraries and 


their will find a good description of the chief 
curtonitig ei 8 it our: Usher die Konigl. Hof und 
. fir Besucher derselsen. Munchen, 1443, 


Bro. 


In some degree, it | 
puts a stop to the abuses of competition, by | 








this country. The picture gallery of the late 
Baron Verstalk van Saelen, collected by him 
through the space of a long life and at much 
expense, is selling by the heirs, and will also 
be brought to this country.—Alig. Zeit. 

Gaining of new Lands in France.—The town 
council of Marseilles have sanctioned a con- 
tract, for exhausting and laying dry the great 

ond of Pourra by means of extensive engines, 

“hey have the power of emptying the quantity 
of 2,200 cubic métres every minute, and are to 
be on the spot and ready for action early in 
April next, the proper period for the beginning 
the drying up of ponds and bogs.—Journal des 
Déebats. 

The King of the French—has given a private 
audience to Mr. Homaire de Hill, one of the 
travelling commissioners, whom the French 
Government employs in various parts of the 
globe, for various scientifie and artistical pur- 
poses. Mr. H., who is about to start for an 
extensive expedition into Central Asia, had the 
honour of presenting to H. M. his work on a 
former voyage to the Caspian Sea and the 
Caucasus. 

Railways and other Buildings in Portugal. 
—The overstraining of railway speculation has 
only damaged its own authors, as wise and 
prudent people retreated at once, when they 
saw on what unsafe basis their capital was re- 
quired. In other respects improvements are 
going on satisfactorily, as for instance, the 
road making in the north of Portugal; the 
streets of Lisbon, are all to be macademized ; 
the new theatre also is a fine building, and an 
extensive new aqueduct for the capital is pro- 
jected. I.L Y. 











ILLEGALITY OF OBSTRUCTING ANCIENT 
LIGHTS BY NEW BUILDINGS. 

Aw action has lately been brought in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench by Sir Frederick Roe, 
bart., against the Marchioness of Westmeath, 
for the obstruction of his ancient lights by 
means of a building raised upon the premises 
of the defendant on the opposite side of a street 
in London. Formerly the space so built upon 
had been a mere wall, but lately the mar- 
chioness had erected a conservatory and some 
other reoms over and above the height of the 
wall, whereby the light in some four or five of 
the apartments was materially diminished, so 
that the inmates weré unable to read ; the effect 
was sensibly felt in the diminution of 
the plaintiff’s comfortable enjoyment of the 
light, and in the exclusion of the beams of the 
sun, for a considérable period of the summer, 
A vast number of witnesses, architects and 
others, were called to prove the case, and vari- 
ous plans, models, and elevations were intro- 
duced for the information of the court and of 
the jury. 

The Solicitor-General, for the defendant, 
assured the jury that theease was without a pre- 
cedent; that no plaintiff before had ever had 
the courage to risk an action for obstruction 
of the light to his windows, in consequence of 
un alteration in the height of a neighbour’s 
house upon the opposite side of a public street. 
Such an assumption of right upon the part of 
owners of houses in this metropolis would, if 
sanctioned by the decisions of juries, soon put 
an end to all those improvements by individuals, 
in respect to their houses, so very general at 
present, and which so materially contributed 
to the convenience and beauty of the capital. 

Mr. Justice Wightman, in summing up the 
evidence, said that the question in dispute be- 
tween the parties was more one of law than of 
fact. He should therefore submit to them this 
question only. Whether, in their opinion, 
there had been a substantial diminution of the 
comforts of the plaintiff in consequence of the 
buildings that had been erected by the defend- 
ant, taking into consideration the situation of 
the premises and the purposes to which they 
had been applied. 

The jury, after an absence of half an hour, 
handed up a written verdict. 

Mr. Justice Wightman having read it, said, 
you are of opinion that the beneficial oceupa- 
tion of the plaintiff has been substantially in- 
terfered with, &c. 

The foreman replied, that such was their 
opinion. 

Mr. Justice W ightman.— Y our verdict, then, 
will be entered for the plaintiff, subject to the 
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opinion of the court, as to whether the fact of 


their being a public atreet between the houses 


of the plaintiff and the defendant, is not a suffi- 
cient answer to the present action, 
Nominal damagés, 40s, 
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THE AUST BRIDGE. 


Sin,—As you alluded to the proposed sus- 
pension bridge over the Severn, at the Aust 
passage, in the last number of your jourpal, 
and have not favoured us with your opinion, 
perhaps you will allow me to make a few obser- 
vations on the subject. 

Although willing to add my meed of appro- 
bation to the magnitude and boldness of the 
design, I am very much disposed to question 
its practicability, notwithstanding the sanction 
seemingly accorded to it by an eminent autho- 
rity, inasmuch as we have not an instanee of 
the suspension principles having been carried 
out to any thing like the extent (of span) pro- 
posed; nor has it yet, I believe, for obyious 
reasons, been applied to railway purposes even 
on a small scale. The largest suspension 
bridges we have in existence are the Fribourg, 
in Switzerland, 870 feet span; the Hungerford 
Foot-bridge, with a central span of 676} feet, 
and a total length of suspended roadway of 
1,352 feet ; the Menai-bridge, with a central 
span of 550 feet, while the ends are supported 
on arches of masonry; a circumstance, I 
think, which deteriorates from the merit of that 
work, There is also the proposed Clifton- 
bridge over the Avon, near Bristol, the span 
of which is to be, when completed, 700 feet. 

It is to be regretted, that this bridge com- 
any do not exert themselves to complete 

ranel’s magnificent structure, more parti- 

eularly as the towers on each side, in their 
present neglected state, look like monuments 
erected to commemorate either their pusillani- 
mity or their folly. I heave been told that Sir 
John Guest, bart., has offered to complete the 
work if the company would mortgage the tolls 
for a certain period. 

The Aust-bridge is intended for the 
double purpose of railway and general traffic ; 
and this will be attended with great incon- 
venience, unless a screen is erected to separate 
the roadways, and sufficient width allowed 
for each description of traffic; the increased 
width will, of course, add considerably to 
the weight to be suspended and supported. 
I rejoice at the progress the science of engi- 
neering is making in the present day, and that 
magnificent works are daily springing up into 
maturity and perfection as it were by the magic 
wand of the engineer, and throwing new lights 
on the arts of construction, and the better 
distribution and economy of material; but I 
hope, the universal success that has hitherto 
attended our efforts in the development and 
successful completion of our public and private 
works, will not induce us rashly to embark in 
enterprises that have not received the sanction 
of venerated experience, or been satisfactorily 
proved to be capable of construction by a series 
of undoubted experiments. With practical 
science, as with every other puny effort of 
man, there is a limit, “ thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.” I fear in this instance the 
projectors have over-estimated their own abili- 
ties, and the tensile powers of the material 
they propose to employ. I have thrown out 
these hints for the consideration of the public 
and the projectors, and trust they will be con- 
sidered worthy of a place in your journal. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., B. 

Merthyr Tydfil, 8.W., Feb. 10th, 1846. 











Tue House or roe Bonaparte Fa- 
mity.—The town-council of Ajaccio have 
decided that the house on the Piazza Ramolini, 
where the emperor was born, should be 
acquired, after the demise of its present occu- 
pant, Dame Letizia. It is to be put in the 
same condition as it was at the time of Napo- 
leon’s birth—to be a monument of gratitude 
for one of the grries lawgivers modernEurope 
ever possessed. It is to become public pro- 
perty, open for visitors the same as ether 
public monuments in France, free of charge. 

Catiorarnic Brack Leap Pencits.— 
Messrs, Wolff have given us the opportunity of 
trying some of their caligraphie black lead 
pencils, and we feel bound to say that we uave 
ound them wa satisfactory, being free from 


grit, and keepibg a good point. 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

It has been determined to improve and 
enlarge the interior, and to restore the exterior 
of the ancient parish church at Worksop. At 
a meeting of the inhabitants, held bg the 

r. R, 
Nicholson’s plans, by which additional accom- 
modation for 300 persons will be obtained, were 
adopted. The total expense is estimated at 900, 
A subscription is to be opened forthwith. 
The first stone of Galway Queen’s College will 
be laid towards the close of next month. The 
site is Belmont, within about ten minutes’ walk 
of the remotest district of the town ; it is spoken 
of as being very salubrious, and highly pictu- 
résque. The edifice will bein the Gotbic style, 
after the design of Mr. Kean.—The sum of 
1,950. has been subscribed towards rebuilding 
Trevethin church, for which plans and specifi- 
cations are in course of preparation. It is in- 
tended to take down the old fabric, and on its 
site to erect the new church, which is to be 
finished by October. A Gothic pulpit, of 
carved oak, from a design of Mr. Hutchinson, 
jun., has just been erected in St. James’s church, 
Hull. It is octangular, supported by an open 
square pedestal. In the front compartment is 
a shield bearing the crest of the donor, the 
Rey. W. Knight, M.A., incumbent, supported 
by a pair of cherubim.—— A spacious school, 
in the early English style, and capable of ac- 
commodating 800 children, has been erected at 
the extreme end of Grafton-street, Toxteth 
park, At the back of the main building two 
houses have been erected for the accommodation 
of the master and mistress. The whole of the 
building was contracted for by Mr. Parr, of 
Litherland, and will cost upwards of 2,3002, 
which sum has already been collected, John 
Gladstone, Esq., of Fasque, who erected and 
endowed the church at his own expense, giving 
6002. A quarry of excellent marble has been 
discovered at Aberfoyle, on the estate of the 
Duke of Montrose, and near to the line of the 
Forth and Clyde Railway._—The Earl of 
Lonsdale has given a donation of 50/. in aid of 
the subscription for rebuilding the parish 
church of Aspatria, Cumberland ; that ancient 
building being inadequate for the accommoda- 
tion of the residents of that locality. It is 
stated that there are nearly 190 building socie- 














ties in Liverpool, and that their capital amounts | 





to 240,000/. The newly-erected Roman 
Catholic chapel, in St. John-street, Bridgwater, 
will be opened on Tuesday next. It is dedi- 
cated to Ee. Joseph. Ata special meeting 
of the Severn Commissioners, held last 
Saturday at Bristol, it was unanimously 
resolved to erect a new bridge at Upton, 
and to raise £30,000 to defray the cost of the 
same. Mr, Williams handed in the plans of 
the proposed structure. It is a “bascule,” 
or perpendicular drawbridge; and in reference 
to this subject Lord Hatherton remarked that 
the people of Upton need not be under any 
apprehension, for that at Amsterdam and 
many other places on the continent the same 
kind of bridge was in use, and had not been 
found to offer any obstruction to the traffic. 
The Grammar-school Chapel, at Clapham, 
was opened on Saturday last by the Bier of 
Winchester. It is built inthe early English 
style of architecture, and contains seats for 
about 250 persons. Its dimensions are 50 ft. 
by 20 ft. wide, and 3 ft. high. Over the com- 
munion-table are three painted windows, which 
were presented to the chapel by the pupils of 
the grammar-school. The subject of the 
centre window is the Apostle John, the chapel 
itself being dedicated to that saint. There 
are painted windows also on each side of the 
chapel, representing Bishops Cranmer and 
Ridiey.——The town of Glasgow was visited 
by a very destructive hurricane, accompanied 
by a heavy fall of rain, on Saturday last. A 
new tenement of three stories in height, situ- 
ate in Cook-street, Gorbals, after rocking to 
and fro fer some considerable time, fell and 
buried in its ruins a small one-story house 
that rested against its gable. The whole was 
converted into a mass of rubbish. Fortunately, 
there was sufficient warning of the impending 
danger, and the inmates escaped with their 
lives. About the same time, part of the roof 
and walls of the foundry tccies to Mr. 
Robertson, in Surrey-street, Gorbals, were 
blown down. In the same neighbourhood the 
extensive rope-works of Mr, Wales was de- 
molished. 








METHOD OF SETTING OUT A 





GEOMETRICALLY. 
Ar page 81 of Tux Buitper for the 14th 


current (February, 1846), a es 
who at himecl? “J.C. W.,” ina to 
the Editor, proposes as a problem for solu- 
tion:—To set out a cant geometrically in 
such a manner, that the three sides of the pro. 
jection shall be equal to each other, the 

of the cant and its perpendicular breadth or 
central line being given. 

The solution of this problem is a matter of 
the utmost simplicity, so much so indeed, that 
to any person but slightly acquainted with the 
elementary principles of geometry it must be 
self-evident ; and the circumstance of its being 
pone for solution in the pages of Tue 

UILDER furnishes another proof, if any such 
were wanted, how small a share of geometrical 
knowledge is possessed by the generality of 
practical men. If the problem had been pro- 
posed as a curiosity in science, or with the 
design to puzzle those who are prone to in- 
quiries of this nature, it would have been alte- 
ee beneath the notice of the merest tyro; 

ut since it has a direct reference to certain 
departments of constructive practice, it merits 
our attention on that account; and as the pro- 
poser is obviously seekin,, for practical infor- 
mation, the following solution is supplied for 
the purpose of meeting his views. Other and 
more elegant solutions might be given, such, 
for instance, as tracing the locus of an equation 
of the second degree; but as simplicity of 
operation is always to be preferred in practice, 
we consider the method here adepted as the 
best, aud the most likely to be generally under- 
stood. Let ABEP, fig. 1, be the plan of the 
eant which the problem requires to be laid 
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down; AB the base or opening of the pro- 
| jection; CD the central line or perpendicular 
| breadth of the plan, and AP, FE, and BE the 
| equal sides, of which FE is parallel to AB; 
| AF and BE being similarly placed with regard 
| to the parallel sides AB and FE. : 
| Since AB is bisected in C, and FE in D, the 
plan is manifestly divided into two equal and 
| symmetrical paris with regard to the central 
line CD, and because by the conditions of the 
problem the three sides, AP, FE, and BE are 
equal among themselves, it manifestly follows, 
that DF or DE is equal to one-half of AF or 
BE; and this, in reality, is the only circum- 
stance that requires to be discovered to lead us 
directly to the solution of the problem. The 
geometrical construction is as follows :— 
Draw the straight line AB (fig. 2) in any 
convenient direction at pleasure, which make 
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equal to the given base of the cant or 
jection ; bisect AS in C, ont at es ee 

i int, erect the perpendicula 
he anal to the given breadth or ec 
line of the plan; and Byte 3. 
draw HI parallel to the base line AB, which 
will determine the direetion of one side of the 


eant, 


v4 


iF 





Draw the straight line BD to connect the 








cant or projection sough 

and at the Lint P erect pangensivaiet PO 
to meet DC produced downw: in O; then 
is O Med i of the payee which circam- 
seri e re sought, passes through 
its an 1ab plu ot , B, E, and P. 

Such, therefore, is the netrical solution 
of the problem, and it is obvious that noth 
can be more easily effected; but in order that 
the reader may have no misgivings as regards 
the correctness of the principles here > 
we think proper to supply the following de- 
monstration. 

The distance Da is assumed at pleasure 
and since De is equal to De, ca is equal t 
twice De ; but cm is equal to ca, the two being 
radii of the same circular arc gem; conse- 
quently, cm is | to twice De. Now by the 
construction, BE is parallel to mc, therefore, 
in consequence of the parallelism of these lines, 
the triangles Dme and DBE are similar, and 
their homologous sides proportional; that is, 
DC is to om, #8 DE to EB; bat em ig equal to 
twice De, consequently EB is also equal te 
twice DE, and this is the condition that the 

oblem requires to be satisfied; hence the 
frath of the construction is manifest. 

What we have done above is all that the 
proposer requires, and however easy may be 
the 7 ‘a of yap b Fg serwien 
tion of the sizes by the principles of geometry, 
it is otherwise with the algebraic and nume- 
rical solutions, and since it may be necessary 
in some instances to know the exact numerical 
value of the equal sides, as obtained from eal- 
culation and not from measurement, it strikes 
us that the solution of the problem will not r' 
complete or satisfactory, unless the method 
obtainiog the sides by ion be also ex- 
emplified, and for this purpose— 

Let Fa be drawn from the angle of the figure 
at F, perpendicular to the base line AB, and 
meeting it in the point mn; then, since Fn is 

arallel to DC, nO must be equal to FD ; but 

A by the question, is equal to twice FD, or 

twice nC ; and consequently, FA squared, is 

equal to four times the square of nC. Now, 
2 


FAtmAn +Fa by the property of, the 0 sight 
angled triangle; hence we haye, An + Fn = 
4a ; but, by subtraction, On = CA — An, 
where An is unknown; therefore it is, prt 
Wes 4(CA — An}; and this, by expansion 
and transposition, becomes aie = SCA‘An = 
Fa — 4A , which ican sdfeated quadratie 
equation, involving An as the quantity to be 
determined ; and if this equation be reduced 


by the rules appropriated for that purpose, we 
shall obtain 


si —s 4 
An=4{4CA= ./ 35 +4CA f, 


a result in which the negative sign only can be 
employed, the itive one being inconsistent 
with the conditions of the problem. The fol- 
lowing is the rule in words for reducing this 
equation :— 

Ruie.—To three times the ee of the 

i breadth, or central line of the pro- 

ection, add four times the square of the semi- 
base; then, from four times the semi-base, 
subtract the wre root of the sum, and take 
one-third of the remainder for the quantity 
quantity thus found, and twice the remai 
will be the side of the cant 
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the square root of which, is 4/2275 = 47-69 ; 
then we get An = 3(20 x 4— 47 69) = 10-77; 
and finally, it is FE = 2(20— 10-77) = 18-46 
feet, the length of the equal sides of the figure. 

This ie the method of obtaining the result 
by the principles of algebra, but there is still 
another method to which we beg leave to direct 
the reader’s attention, as it may in most in- 
stances be more readily applied than that 
which we have just illustrated ; it is as follows. 
By the construction, Da or De which is 
equal to it, is taken of any convenient magni- 
tude at pleasure, we may therefore suppose it 
to be represented by any particular number, 
say 5; then, since Cm is equal to twice Dec, 
we have Cm=10. 

Now BD=,/ BUt+ DC? = 4/225 +400 = 
25 feet, and the angle CBD is equal to BDE; 
but the angle CBD is such, that tan. CBD=— 

7 , 
Be 075, the natural tangent of 36° 52 
12” very nearly; therefore, by trigonometry, 
we have 

Cm: De:: sin. BDE: sin. Dmc ; that is, 
10: 0-6 :: 5; 0-3, the natural sine of 17° 27’ 28.” 

Here then, in the triangle mDc, we bave 
given all the angles and the two sides De and 
mc, to find the third side Dm, and for this 
purpose it is 

sin. mDc:me:: sin. mcD: Dm; that is, 
0°6 : 10 : : 082236: 13-54 feet nearly, and by 
the property of similar triangles, we get 


Dm:Cm:: DB: EB; that is, 


}3°54:10:: 25: 18°46 feet, the same as before. 
We have been very full and explicit in the 
resolution of this problem, not indeed from 
any conviction or impression that it makes on 
our mind as regards its utility or importance, 
but with the view of instigating the proposer, 
and others that may be similarly situated, to 
the study of arithmetic and constructive geo- 
metry, as without an accurate and extensive 
knowledge of these departments of science, 
they will in many cases find themselves either 
obliged to grope at random after their object, 
or to make their escape from surrounding 
difficulties by following blindly a slavish 
routine ; whereas with a competent acquaint- 
ance with the principles of practical science, 
as applied to the different branches of their 
respective professions, they would be enabled 
to see their way through every intricacy, and 
thereby to bring their undertakings to a suc- 
cessful and satisfactory termination. T. 





*,* After the above was in type, we received 
nine other communications on the subject, 
some of which possess the merit of great sim- 
plicity. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Fes. 17th. Sir John Rennie, president, in 
the chair.—The paper read was “On water 
for locomotive engines, and its chemical 
analysis,” by William West, Associate. The 
author commenced by commenting some- 
what severely on the want of precaution 
manifested in the choice of the watering sta- 
tions on railways, where, he contended, 
previous analysis of the quality of the water 
would have avoided not only considerable ex- 
penditure in subsequently procuring fit kinds 
of water, but would have prevented great de- 
struciion of the boilers, and inconvenience from 
the tendency to prime which was induced by 
certain substances being either in solution or 
held in suspension. He then treated of the 
various kinds of earthy crust or “fur” de- 
posited by evaporation ; these he shewed the 
various compositions of; the principal com- 
ponents being carbonate and sulphate of lime, 
whose powers of conducting heat were so 
inferior, that when deposited upon a metallic 
plate or tube, which should be in contact with 
the water, the caloric traversed slowly, 
diminishing the evaporating power of the fuel 
Saree to the accumulation of deposit, 

» at the same time, oxydating the metal 
with great rapidity. 

The various substances present in spring or 
river waters, such as soda, lime, magnesia, as 





. bases, and sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, and 


ehlorine, which represents hydrochloric or mu- 
riatic acid, iron, and organic matters, were then 
reviewed, and the discrepancies in the results of 
analysis by different chemists were treated of, 
and it was shewn, that although there were 





THE BUILDER. 


ntdifferencesof opinion among chemists, 
ey were not in reality so great as existed 
among engineers on the relative merits of the 
locomotive and a rie s, the screw 
and the paddle-wheel, and the broad and nar- 
row gauge. In treating of the “ modus ope- 
randi” of analysis, the imperial gallon was 
recommended as a uniform standard of quan- 
tity for the chemist, as being a measure known 
to and understood by all, and enabling the en- 
gineer to discard the minuter fractions of the 
chemist, and to attend with exactitude to whole 
numbers in results. As an instance, it was 
stated, that an engineer might be tempted to 
disregard the presence of three-quarters of a 
grain of deposit from a pint of water, but the 
deposit of one thousand gallons of such water 
would amount to fourteen ounces avoirdupois, 
which was a very tangible quantity. 

In examining the tendency of different com- 
pounds to deposit, it was shewn, that sulphate 
of lime was more disposed than the carbonate 
to attach itself tothe plates: that a mixture of 
the sulphate caused a harder deposit than the 
carbonate alone, and therefore waters contain- 
ing much sulphate should be avoided. It was 
shewn also, that although what is generally 
termed “ hard” water might be considered in- 
ferior to “ soft”? water, yet in the question of 
deposit, hardness and softness were only vague 
terms, and could not be accepted as positive 
rules; inasmuch, as muriate of lime which im- 
parted great hardness to water, and therefore 
rendered it unfit for domestic purposes, was a 
very soluble salt, and therefore did not form 
any detrimental deposit or crust during ebul- 
lion. It appeared that the author could only 
recommend, as a means of precaution against 
incrustation, the selection of waters which by 
analysis were found to contain only soluble 
salts, or in situations where bad water could 
alone be obtained, that the boiler should be fre- 
quently “ blown through,” in order to get rid 
of the dense saturated part of the water before 
the crust had time to be deposited. The in- 
troduction of substances, such as potatoes, 
leather shavings, &c., into the boiler, in order 
to prevent incrustation by enveloping the 
earthy particles in a slimy evating, being in- 
applicable to locomotives, because of the 
tendency to induce priming. 

The paper noticed slightly the various 

atents for preventing adhesion in boilers, and 
in the appendix gave the analysis of many kinds 
of water which had been submitted to the 
author professionally for his opinion. In the 
discussion which ensued, Mr. Gooch demon- 
strated the importance of the subject to rail- 
way and steam-boat companies, aoe stated that 
his attention had been called to a process in- 
vented by Dr. Ritterbant, for preventing in- 
crustation in boilers, That process consisted 
simply in the addition of a small quantity of 
mariate of ammonia to the water in the boiler. 
It had been found, that this process not only 
effected the object proposed, but that it dis- 
integrated and removed the incrustation al- 
ready formed. In all the locomotives in which 
it had been used, the steam was much more 
readily generated, so that the blast pipes of 
several engines had been enlarged without di- 
minishing this facility. ‘There was, therefore, 
no doubt, of a great saving of fuel being ef- 
fected by the process, the expense of which 
was stated to be about threepence per hundred 
miles run of a locomotive engine. 

In sea-going steamers, the success of the 
experiment had not been less remarkable. In 
all these cases the water had been tested by 
practical chemists, without the slightest trace 
of iron or copper being detected, shewing that 
there was no injurious effect upon the metal of 
the boiler, &c., he looked upon the process as 
perfect. 

Dr. Ritterbandt, in a concise and lucid 
manner, stated the results of bis investigations ; 
it appeared that carbonate of lime was the only 
substance which formed a solid incrustation ; 
the other substances being merely mixed with, 
and cemented by the carbonate. That the 
muriate of ammonia acted as a perfect solvent 
on the carbonate of lime, converting it into the 
soluble muriate, without acting upon the boiler. 
He gave a practical demonstration of the ac- 
tion of the muriate of ammonia on calcareous 
water to the satisfaction of the president and 
prpsrmnat who Papo themselves in eer 

approbation o at tical utili 
the invention, and of the ah nto ich it 
had been brought before the society. 
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WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. 

Tue first part of “Old England’s W orthies,” 
one of Mr. Knight’s wonderfully cheap and 
instructive illustrated works, contains a sketch 
of the life of this great architect, from which 
we condense the following :— 

There is an old tradition, perhaps not wor- 
thy of much credit, that upon the wall of a 
tower in Windsor Castle, known as the Win- 
chester Tower, was inscribed, ‘This made 
Wykeham.’ The great churchman raised this 
tower as the architect of Windsor Castle, work- 
ing under the commands of his patron Edward 
the Third. It is further said, that the king 
being offended at this inscription, its more ob- 
vious meaning was dexterously explained away, 
seeing that it should be interpreted to record 
that the building of the castle was ‘the mak- 
ing’ of the architect. There are other proud 
edifices still remaining upon which might be 
inserted ‘This made Wykeham "in the most 
complete sense. No man ever left more per- 
manent traces of his course and character, 
The founder of Winchester College, and of 
New College, Oxford,—the builder of the no- 
blest part of Winchester Cathedral,—had a title 
to be called their ‘ maker,’ with no king or 
subject to dispute his pretensions. He was 
one of the very few men who, having raised 
themselves by their abilities and integrity to 
riches and honour, worked not sordidly for 
themselves to keap up treasure, but nobly em- 
ployed their wealth in works of the highest 
public utility, The life of such a man is for 
example. William de Wykeham, or of Wyke- 
ham, was born at Wykeham or Wickham, in 
Hampshire, in the year 1324, and, as his bio- 
grapher Bishop Lowth has shewn, some time 
between the 7th of July and the 27th of Sep- 
tember. The parents of Wykeham are held 
to have been poor, but of creditable descent 
and reputable character. 

There seems to be no reason for supposing 
that he ever studied at Oxford, as has been 
affirmed by some of the later writers of his 
life. It is evident, indeed, that he had not had 
a university education, and that he never pre- 
tended to any skill in the favourite scholastic 
learning of his age. His strength lay in his 
natural genius, in his knowledge of mankind 
and talent for business ; and probably the only 
art or science he had much cultivated was 
architecture. He is said in an ancient con- 
temporary account, to have been brought to 
court when he was no more than three or four 
and twenty, which would be about the year 
1348; but the earliest office which there is the 
evidence of records for his having held, is that 
of clerk of all the king’s works in his manors 
of Henle and Yesthampsted, his patent for 
which is dated ]0ih of May, 1356. On the 
30th of October in the same year, he was made 
surveyor of the king’s works at the castle and 
in the park of Windsor. It is affirmed by a 
contemporary writer to have been at his insti- 
gation that King Edward pulled down and 
rebuilt great part of Windsor Castle. Wyke- 
ham had the sole superintendence of the work. 
Queenborough Castle, in the Isle of Sheppy, 
was also built under his direction. 

Upon the death of William de Edyngton, 
on the 8th of October, 1366, Wykeham was 
immediately, upon the king’s earnest recom- 
mendation, elected by the prior and convent 
of Winchester to succeed him as bishop of 
that see. 

At the period of Wykeham’s election to the 
see of Winchester, the bishops of that diocese 
had no fewer than twelve different castles or 
palaces, all farnished and maintained as places 
of residence. Wykeham’s first undertaking, 
after he found himself in possession of the see, 
was to set about a thorough repair of these 
episcopal houses. To these palaces, or castles, 
the Bishops of Winchester resorted in turns, 
‘living, according to the custom of those times, 
chiefly upon the produce of their own estates. 
So great a demand as the bishop had upon his 
predecessor’s executors for dilapidations could 
not very soon or very easily be brought to an 
accommodation ; however, the account was at 
last settled between them without proceeding 
on either side to an action at law. In the first 

ace they delivered to him the standing stock 
of the bishopric due to him by right and custom : 
namely, 127 draught horses, 1556 head of black 
cattle, 3876 wethers, 4777 ewes, 3521 lambs ; 
and afterwards for dilapidations, in cattle, corn, 
and other goods, to the value of 1662/. 10s. 
sterling.’ Before his repairs were accom- 
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THE BUILDER. 








plished, Wykeham had disbursed 20,000 marks 
of his own revenue. 

The building of the college at Oxford, which 
he called ‘St. Mary College of Winchester in 
Oxford,’ was begun in 1380, and was finished 
in 1386 ; that of the college at Winchester was 
begun in 1387, and was finished in 1393. The 
ne bull confirming the statutes of the col- 
lege at Oxford is dated 19th July, 1398. As 
soon as his two colleges were erected, he 
entered upon another great work, which still 
remains a monument of his taste and munifi- 
cence: he resolved to rebuild his cathedral in 
the greater part of its extent. This under- 
taking he commenced in 1395, and he just 
lived to see it brought to a close in abovt ten 

ears after. His death took place at South 
altham, about eight o’clock on the morning 
of Saturday, the 27th of September, 1404. 








WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS, 





Ow Friday the 13th, a numerously attended 
special court was held, Captain Bague, R.N., 
in the chair. Mr. Le Breton moved, and Mr. 
T. L. Donaldson seconded. “That the fol- 
lowing order of court of the 16th of January, 
1846, that it is not expedient to invite candi- 
dates to apply for the office of surveyor until 
a trial shall have been made of the fitness of 
Mr. Phillips for that office, whose form of 
sewer has been adopted by this court, be re- 
scinded.” Carried :—Ayes, 18: Messrs. Al- 
lason, Bathurst, Baylis, Branseomb, Cant- 
well, Crace, Chalmers, T. L. Donaldson, W. 
L. Donaldson, Gutch, Hawkes, Kendall, 
Knight, Le Breton, Mayhew, Perry, Willough- 
by, and John White. Noes, 12; Hon. Philip 
Bouverie, Hon. Fred. Byng, Messrs. Bidwell, 
Cole, Cumberlege, Fuller, Godrich, J. Gunter, 
R. Gunter, Leslie, Willmott, and Wood. 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson moved, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Willoughby seconded, “That a chief 
surveyor be appointed at a salary of 500/. per 
annum,” ~« 

An amendment was moved by Mr. Robert 
Gunter, and seconded by Mr. Baylis, that the 
salary of chief surveyor be 400/. per annum. 
The amendment was lost, eleven voting for it, 
twelve against it. 

The original motion was then put and lost; 
—Ayes 1] ; noes 12. 

Notice was given of motions to rescind 
various other recent orders of court. 








LIST OF NEW PATENTS 
RELATING TO ARCHITECTURE, ENGINEERING, &c. 
GRANTED FOR ENGLAND. 


Furnished by Mr. A. Prince, of the Office for Patents of 
Inventions, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, London. 


[SIX MONTHS FOR ENROLMENT. } 


Conrad Haverkam Greenhow, of North 
Shields, gent., for improvements in the con- 
struction of railways and railway carriages. 
Jan. 6. 

Charles Chinnock, of Cook’s Grounds, Chel- 
sea, for improvements in the construction and 
methods of extending and compressing articles 
of furniture for domestic use, also applicable to 
cutlery, workmen’s tools, windows, blinds, 
shutters, and similar useful purposes. Jan. 12. 

George Tillett, of Snow-hill, 1ronmonger, for 
improvements in stoves and fire-places. Jan. 13. 

oseph Maudslay, of the firm of Mandslay 
and Field, of Lambeth, engineers, for improve- 
ments in propelling and propelling machinery. 
Jan. 13. 

Edmund Leahy, of Cork, Ireland, civil en- 
gineer, for certain improvements in locomotive 
carriages intended to be employed on ordinary 
roads. Jan. 15. 

William Benson, of Allerwash House, Hay- 
don-bridge, Northumberland, gent., for certain 
improvements in machines for the manufacture 
of tiles and other plastic substances. Jan. 15. 

Jobn Braithwaithe, of Bedford-square, civil 
engineer, for certain improvements in heating, 
lighting, and ventilating. Jan. 20. 

William Malins, of Mansion House-place, 
London, and West Bromwich, Stafford, iron 
master, for certain tmprovements in the con- 
struction of buildings. July 20. 

John Nott, of Cork, gent., for certain im- 

rovements in the means of communicating 
intelligence from one place to another. Jan. 20. 

George Hinton Bovill, of Millwall, engineer, 

” «nen in the manufacture of iron. 
an. 31, 
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Andre Etienne, of Hatton-garden, gent., for 


improvements in the construction of railways, 


railway-carriages, and in the means of prevent- 
ing accidents on railways. Jan. 31. 

James Pilbrow, of Tottenham, engineer, for 
certain improvements in propelling on land 
and water. Jan. 31. 

IRELAND. 
Furnished by Rich. Telford, Ofice of Patents, 5, Harcourt. 


William Newton, of the Office for Patents, 
66, Chancery-lane, London, engineer, for im- 
provements in machinery, to be employed in 
the manufacturing of nails, rivets, screws, and 
pins. December 30, 1845. 








Correspondence. 

RETURNS RELATING TO THE BUILDINGS 

AOT. 

Sir,—At the present time, while the expe- 
diency of revising the new Buildings Act is 
being generally mooted, I consider it highly 
desirable that we should have as much official 
data as possible, to assist in guiding us in our 
reasonings, convictions, and suggestions. With 
this view, I beg to express a hope, through 
the medium of your valuable work, that some 
member of Parliament will move for a return 
of the working of the Act, commencing with 
the appointments of the respective officers, and 
containing accounts of the expenses of each 
department; the receipts in the shape of 
grants, fees, contributions, &c.; the total 
number of awards and modifications made; the 
number of candidates who have presented 
themselves for examination, accompanied by 
the results; and such other information as may 
enable the profession, as well as the public, to 
judge more accurately than they can at present 
of the value of the existing law. 

In the event of your taking the same view 
as myself of the necessity of these returns, I trust 
that you will use your influence in endeayour- 
ing to get them made as early in the session 
as possible.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

STRvueReE. 





PRiscellanea, 

Tue Cuurcn or Str. Denis, Paris.—A 
correspondent of the Literary Guzette says, 
some alarm has been excited by the discovery 
that one of the towers of the Abbey of St. Denis 
is in danger of falling in. It was only a few 
years ago that this splendid and ancient church 
was restored by his majesty. Any accident 
happening to it would be deeply lamented by 
every one of those who, no matter what be 
their country or their creed, cannot gaze upon 
a venerable historical monument without emo- 
tion. Of all the historical edifices of France, 
agg that of St. Denis is the most interest- 
ing. It was one of the very first churches that 
Christianity caused to be erected in the king- 
dom of France, and is venerable from its great 
age alone—a thousand years or more, For 
centuries it was the burial-place of the kings 
of France; and their ashes reposed in peace 
within its walls until scattered to the winds by 
the fury of the revolution. Even now it con- 
tains their tombs, piously restored by the pre- 
sentking. It is remarkable for its architectural 
beauty, for its old painted glass, and for the 
chaste elegance of its decorations. It has 
figured, too, in many important national events. 
Of course, prompt measures have been taken 
by the authorities to guard against . danger 
to so venerable a pile, and it is to be ho 
that they will be crowned with success.—We 
learn since that the tower must be taken down. 

Concrete.— We learn from a French paper 
that the works for the auxiliary port of La 
Joilette, at Marseilles, are commenced. Im- 
mense blocks of concrete, 13 yards cubic mea- 
sure in size, have been sunk for the foundation, 
and by the effects of time and submersion will 
form one solid immovable mass. The cost of 
each block, with labour of sinking it, is esti- 
timated at 300f. 

ArcuzotocicaL Instirute.—At the last 
meeting of the committee. held on the 13th, 
for archeological discussion, it was 
that, in consequence of the interest expressed 
by the members of the Institute in these meet- 
ings, and the want of sufficient room to accom- 
modate them, the next meeting would be held 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 25, Great 
George-street, Westminster, 





mrs pe Psd ering re gE» & recent 
meeting society, Mr. A. J. Kempe com- 
municated an account of the circular encamp- 
ment which es the a 
at the S.W. of Wimbledon ’ 
considered by Camden as marking the place 
where the conflict occurred between 4 
ae of the West Saxons, and Ethelbert, K 

comp wes called Bitebity.” Bey Kamps 
camp was ca e . Mr. re- 
garded this fortress as a work of earlier date 
than the sixth century. The a on of 
such ancient fortresses may su some evi- 
dence in regard to the period of their con- 
struction, and Mr. Kempe remarked that the 
British term, Dinas, Dunum, or in more soft 
pronunciation, Ton or Tune, a fortified ele- 
vated post, appears always to indicate a British 
origin. The camp at Wimbledon bas ail the 
characteristics of such British strongholds. 
At the following meeting Mr. Godwin, on ex- 
hibiting a yay, long bronze specr-head, 
lately found in the Fulham-road, took the op- 
portunity to say “that an increasing anxiety 
is observable amongst all classes of people for 
the preservation of old relics. Being thrown 
into contact with labourers, mechanics, and 
others, in the course of professional practice, I 
have frequent rtunities of judging on this 
head, and have lately seen in the class alluded 
to, instances of liberal feeling and evidences 
of enlightened views, which would have gained 
credit for men in bigher stations.” 

Oxrorp ArcuirecturaL Soctety.—A 
meeting of this society was beld on the }ith 
instant, at their new room, Holywell-street, 
(late the Music-room), the president in the 
chair, surrounded by one of the largest attend- 
ance of members that has ever been known. 
The spacious and lofty room is well caleulated 
for the purposes of the wore? a 
selection of casts of architectural details are 
chronologically arranged on either side of 
the room, and the walls facing the entrance are 
hung with specimens of ancient sepulchral 
brasses; in the centre of the room is a large 
cast of the beautiful alabaster tomb in Norbury 
charch, which had been presented to the society 
by the Earl of Shrewsbury, some time back, 
but which, from want of space, they had been 
hitherto unable to exhibit. There is also an 
extensive library, a large collection of drawings 
and engravings, which have beep arranged by 
the secretaries, so as to make them available 
for reference to the architectural student. Nine 
new members were admitted, and fourteen 
others announced for election at the next 
meeting of the society, fixed for Tuesday, the 
24th of February. A report from the commit- 
tee, congratulating the society on being settled 
in their new abode, was read by ‘Vm. Trevor 
Parkins, 8.C.L., of Merton College, honorary 
secretary ; after which a paper was read by Mr 
Cox, of Trinity College, on “The Develop- 
ment of Anglican Ecclesiastical Architecture,” 
which he intimated bad reached perfection in 
the period of the decorated style. 

A Movet Lovae-Hovuse ror tae Poor 
in Lonvow. —Within the last six weeks a 
model lodging-house for the poor hes been 
opened at No. 27, King-street, Drury-lane. 

he house has undergone a thorough repair, 
and is fitted up to aceommodate forty single 
men or boys. Each will have a separate bed, 
and every means has been taken to ensure the 
health and comfort of the inmates. The terms 
are fourpence per night, which include the 
use of a common kitchen, well one = 
every article isite to prepare a . 
is . plentifal snd constant supply of hot and 
cold water; a good fire is kept burning until 
eleven o'clock at night, and the gas is laid on. 
We speak from inspection, and are d to 
think that it will not only answer the vo- 
lent object of the gentleman at whose expense 
the house has been Stted ep, but will probably 
induce others to follow his example. 

Pate Giass.—The reduction of the duty 
upon plate-glase has increased the demand for 
that material poco. quest an extent that many 
mooths must el ore the existing orders 
As an indication of the 
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Rattway Tett-Trare—A Mr, W. Con- 
stable, of Brighton, has suggested et con- 
struction of an instrument to be attached to 
a railway carriage that shall describe on a 
chart a line, indicating the various speed of 
a journey. Such a ‘ell-tale would act as a 
wholsome check on a reckless engine driver, 
und be the means of preventing some of 
those accidents which are so injurious in 
—_ anticipation, and so horrible in their re- 
suits. 

Navicators’ Sraixe.— Several hundred 
Jabourers on the Lancaster and Carlisle Rail- 
way, near Kendal, have struck for an advance 
of wages; they demand 4s. per day and fort- 
nightly payments. 

Compensation vor Raitway Insury.— 
Sir George Hayter, the artist, who received 
some bruises owing to the collision at Pens- 
hurst in July last, + had a compensation paid 
him by the South-Eastern directors, it is said, 
of 2,000, 

Messrs. Craven and Sons, the contractors for 
the Lincoln, Newark, and eae Line, 
are making rapid progress. The bridge over 
the Old Witham, leading to the station, near 
the High-street, is shorty to be commenced. 

The Croydon Atmospheric Line is now 
working daily for ordinary trafic. The London 
terminus is at the Dartmouth Arms. Trains 
go up and down once every hour. 








MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES. 
During the ensuing week. 

Mownpay, Feb. 23.—British Architects, 16, Gros- 
venor-street, 8 p.m.; Geographical, 3, Waterloo- 
place 8} p.m. 

Turspay, 24. — Civil Engineers, 25, Great 
George-street, 8 p.m. 

Wepnespay 25.—Geological, Somerset House, 
8} p.m.; Society of Arts, Adelphi, 8 P.M. 

Tuvrspay, 26. — Royal, Somerset House, 8} 
p.M.; Antiquaries, Somerset House, 8 P.m.; R. S. 
Literature, 4, St. Martin’s-place, 4 p.m. 

Farpay, 27. — Royal Institution, Albemarle- 
street, 8} p.m.; Philological (London Library), 12, 
St. James’s-square, 8 p.m. 








NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 

[We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be addressed. For the convenience of our readers, 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application ‘at the office of ‘‘ The Builder,’’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden.] : 

For the erection of a public station at Hales- 
worth, Suffolk. 

For the erection of a wall on the south side of 
the union workhouse at Worksop, in length about 
15 roods. 

For supplying the commissioners for paving the 
town of Dover with 1000 yards of tooled York 
paving stone, 2,400 feet of curb, and 300 tons of 
Guernsey pitchers. 

For the erection of a part of the river wall on the 
Liverpool Dock Estate, being about 300 feet in 
length, and 40 in height. 

For repairing and upholding the hand-posts on 
several of the roads under the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan Roads Commission. 

For supplying the Ipswich and Bury Railway 
Company with 50 coal waggons, 30 goods’ waggons, 
12 passengers’ luggage vans, &c. 

For the execution of three several contracts for 
the South Wales Railway Company, being a distance 
of about 14 miles, and comprising tunnels, earth- 
work, &c. 

For supplying the commissioners of the great 
Dover-road district, Newington, with the best 
tooled York paving stone, granite pitching, granite 
eurb, labour, mortar, &c. 

For the execution of works on the Leeds, Dews- 
bury and Manchester Railway, being two contracts 
of the respective lengths of 24 miles and 34 miles. 

For the execution of two portions of the Edin- 
burgh and Northern Railway, being of the respective 
lengths of 3 miles and 5 miles. 

For the execution of works on the Glasgow and 
Ayr Railway. 

For the supply of 150,090 sleepers to the Mid- 
land, Nottingham and Lincoln, and Syston and 
Peterborough Railway companies. 

For executing the foundations of a tower and 
small church in Kentish Rag Stone, for the Vic- 
toria-park Cemetary Company. 

For executing the paviers, and masons’ work of 
the south western district of St. Pancras parish. 
For the erection of a house at Ryde, Isle of 

Wight, for the Royal Victoria Yatch Club. 








THE BUILDER. 


COMPETITION. 

The council of the Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester, offer a premium of 10/. for the design 
(with an estimate) of a farm-house and buildings of 


stone and blue slate, including all fittings. Outlay 
not to excted 2,000/. Stone on the spot. 
ee 
APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 


At the Carew Arms Inn, Crowcombe, Somerset : 
61 maiden oak and 24 maiden ash timber trees, of 
superior quality and large dimensions. 

At the and Ragged Staff, Cumner, near Ox- 
ford: upwards of 450 trees, principally elms, some 
of them large. 

At Livermore-park, Suffolk: about 1,300 very 
superior oak, elm, ash, alder, beech, larch, Scotch 
spruce, and chesnut trees, and stands, &c. 

At the Wortley Inn, Wortley, Yorkshire: 717 
oak, ash, alder, birch, elm, asp, sycamore, chesnut, 
and willow timber trees, and nearly 7,000 oak, ash, 
birch, and alder poles. 

At Little Bentley, Essex: 2,000 very capital 
larch, fir trees, 500 ash ditto, &c. 

At the Red Lion Inn, Worksop : A large quantity 
of very valuable oak, larch, elm, and beech timber 
trees, now standing at Clumber and Worksop. 

In the Brokers-yard, Brunswick-quay South, 
Liverpool: 642 logs Cuba mahogany; 30 logs 
Havana cedar, 1,518 lancewood spars, 16 logs Cuba 
hardwood, 78 planks Rio rosewood. 

At 5, Crown-place, Crown-street, Soho : a large 
quantity of well-seasoned rosewood, mahogany, 
zebra, king and satinwood, maple, ebony, coro- 
mandel, box, lime-tree, sycamore, dry wainscot, 
cedar, birch, ash, walnut-tree, beech, brown oak, 
and pine, in logs, planks, boards and veneers, 

At Halstead and Gosfield, Essex : 60 beech and 
chesnut trees, &c. 

At Lowestoft, Suffolk: about 120 tons of supe- 
rior Swedish bar iron, and 1,500 kegs of best 
Swedish steel. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





‘A. R. C.”"—We do not believe that any person 
can ‘‘ leach surveying, levelling, &c. in about a 
week,’’ 

“X. X. X.—Jf the agreement states you are to 
have ‘' 121, per week clear of eapenses,’’ you can 
charge the latier also. 

“J.B.” (Newbury.) — We will look at the 
pamphlet. 

“HA. A. W."—The work mentioned contains 
plans and elevations of the buildings. The same 
publisher as ‘‘ The Public Works."’ 

‘* Exchange, Blackburn.’’—Jn answer to several 
inquiries respecting the proposed Exchange at 
Blackburn, Mr. Eilingthorpe, solicitor of that 
town, on being addressed will afford every infor- 
mation. 

“R. P. J.’ (Portsea).—The work referred to is 
complete in 150 numbers. 

“T.S.R.’’ (Limehouse.)—A parapet to ex- 
ternal wall is not indispensible. The projecting 
eaves must be incombustible. 

* F. B.”"—Seyssel Asphalte has been sucessfully 
used for the purpose. Johns’ cement would pro- 
bably be effectual. 

“ Fire-proof Buildings.’ — To gire W. H. I. 
particulars of the ‘‘ best method for making an en- 
tire building fire-proof,”’ would occupy more time 
than we can devote to it at thismoment. We shail 
be happy to receive communications on the subject. 

‘A Carpenter.”’.—The hinges may be galvan- 
ized after they are made. 

“W. D.”—The date shall be affixed. Proof 
shall be forwarded. Thanks for the solution, 
though it came too late. 

‘*Mr. Cockerell’s Lecture.’’— We are compelled 
to postpone the report of the concluding Lecture till 
next week, when it will appear at considerable 
length. 

** Subscriber ’’ (Bucks). —- The mixed metal 
tubing for gas is softer than the tin tubing, and 
when suspended from a ceiling is liable to ‘' bag,”’ 
In other situations it seems satisfactory. 

“L. W. C.;” “R.Y.;” “ Daniel O’Brien ;’’ 
“C, Jenkins.;’’ ‘‘R. A. Prior,”’ Aave our best 
thanks, 

“J. R.” (Stepney.)—Outside blinds are per- 
mitted by a special modification of the Buildings 
Act ; 


Received.—‘' C.”” (Cardiff); “T. A. H,;” 
“A. 45”; ‘*G, Robins.;’’ “ Budownik.;”’ 
** Decorative Art Society. ;’’ ‘‘ T. H. jun. ;’’ “ 
Essay on an improved method of construction 
viaducts, &e. by Messrs. Blair and Phillips. ;’’ 
“‘ The fallacies of Building Societies ;’’ ‘‘ Messrs. 
Manby’s report on the Madrid and Valencia Rail- 
w Beet 

cies Correspondents are requested to address all 
communications to the Epiror, York-street. 








Roxar ADELAIDE GALLERY, Low- 
thet Arcade, West Strand —Duriog, the week, the 


will be continued every Mc : 4 ‘ 

Model of Nickel’s Compressed his iaitwsy, Paltrow's 
Atmospheric Railway, will also be ually exhibited 
daily ; an entirely new entertainment by Mr. J steven ag 
titled an Hour of Table-talk, with Songs and 
Anecdotes, will be given every Tuesday, Tharsday, and 





ments, by Dr. Ryan, daily, at half-past-three, on the 
stealing: of Moskars, Wi ree. a ant 
o’clock. A Lecture on the , by Pro. 
fessor Bachhoffner, a w odel of wi comriag 
several petsons, is ily. The to 

0 nn t~ and are 
Vv ve. sioscope. Submarine ay ep ts 
He of the Diver pte Diving Bell. Among the various 
additions to the Working is Coleman’s new American 


4 . ; 
D ( ckdeteh Pelasiane, ok te = 
owne, the cele ute-player, wi in the 
Music, conducted by Dr. Walls, ee from Ginen to half- 
Five, and from Seven to half-past Ten in the Evening. 
—Admittance, One Shilling. Schools, Half-price. 
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CALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, 
Manufactured by E. WOLFF and SON, 23, Church-street, 
Spitalfields, London. 

HE CALIGRAPHIC PENCILS have 

been invented by E. WOLFF and SON, after the ex- 
penditure of much time and labour. are the result of 
many experiments; and every effort that ingenuity and ex- 
perience could suggest has been made to ensure the highest 
degree of excellence, and the profession may rely — their 
being all that can be desired. They are perfectly from 
grit ; and for richness of tone, depth of colour, delicacy of 
tint, and evenness of texture, they are not to be équaited 67 
the best Cumberland Lead that can be obtained at the 
present time, and are infinitely superior to every other de- 
scription of pencil now in use. 

e Caligraphic Pencils will also recommend themselves to 
all who use the Black Lead Pencil as an instrument of pro- 
fessional importance or recreation, by their being little niore 
than half the price of other pencils— 

H, Be HHA, BB, B, BB,F, FF, W* .... 4s. per doz. 
SEE ‘Dich bho «2 4 gdkbR ORS EER Shee cae ay 
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counting-house use. 

An Allowance on every Gross purchased by Artists or 
Teachers. 

May be had of all Artists’ Colourmen, Stationers, Book- 
sellers, &c. 

A single Pencil will be forwarded asa sample, upon the 
receipt of postage stamps to the amount. 

CavuTion.—To prevent imposition a highly finished and 
embossed protection wrapper, difficult of imitation, is put 
round each dozen of Pencils. Each Pencil will be stamped 
on both sides, ‘‘ Caligraphic Black Lead, E. Wolff and Son, 
London,’’ 

*,* The usual trade allowance to stationers, booksellers 
_ A Show Box Gratis with an order for a gross of 














ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID WOOD 
KNOTTING. — This newly-discovered Liquid 
Composition which Messrs. Geo. and Thos. Wallis have the 
satisfaction of introducing to the trade, possesses the im- 
rtant qualification of effectually stopping Knots in Wood, 
wever bad, and preventing them eatin g through and dis. 
figuring the paint . 

Many substances Lave been used and much time spent in 
endeavouring to finda cure for a bad Knot, but hitherto 
without success. Messrs. Wallis therefore feel much plea- 
poy iad to the public an article so long and anxiously 

for. 

In the application, skill is not required; a boy can use it 
as well and effetualiy as the best workmen: it is put on to 
the work with a brush like common paint, can be used in all 
climates and situations, and does not require heat. 

Sold wholesale and retail, by Messrs. G. and T. Wallis, 
Varnish, Japan, and Colour Manufacturers, No. 64, Long 
Acre. Price 20s. per gallon. 


+ 6 Ehren eg LIQUID OAK, MAHO- 





Work, when such has ¢ faded from age or other 


causes. 

IN THE BUILDING AND DECORATING NEW 
CHURCHES, where it is desirable to give to the cheaper 
kind of Woods the appearance of Antique Oak, or to make 
Deal assume the character of Oak Panelling, whereby the 
effect of the more costly may be produced by the use of a 

ial, these Stains will be found more effective 
than any means hitherto employed. 

IN tegen rt egret where stm 
Carvings Panellings have faded, ication of these 
Stains will be found to revive and bring the rich natural 
colour, and which colour may be varied from the lighter to 
the deeper shades of the most Antique Oak. 

The BIRCH WOOD, which bas a fine natural grain, with 
little colour, is particularly suited to the 
Stains ; and the i 
is so near that of the natural wood, a ee 











